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THE BEAUTY AND THE BEGGAR. 
Nor long since, in passing through one of our prin- 
cipal squares, I observed an elegantly dressed young 
lady, of the finest form and features, descend from a 
carriage, in order to enter a fashionable mercer’s shop. 
As she stepped like a queen across the pavement, an 
infirm old female beggar, whose figure denoted almost 
the last stage of wretchedness, curtseyed to her for an 
alms. The noble-looking beauty passed on, without 
noticing the petitioner, whoslowly turned away, with 
that patient and unoffended look which the habit of 
suffering and denial usually give, and pursued her 
halting and toilsome walk. Though my eye did not 
rest above a moment on this little scene, the contrast 
of the two figures struck me very forcibly, and I could 
not help following it out into all the circumstances in 
which the beauty and the beggar might be supposed 
to differ. 
First, there was the delightfal consciousness in the 
one, of possessing a person which procured a perpe- 
tual incense of praise and homage, and was likely to 
obtain for her a place in life even more elevated than 
that in which she had hitherto existed; while, in the 
other, the external figure, bowed down by age, dis- 
ease, and apparently natural decrepitude, clothed in 
rags, and unpleasing to all who looked on it, was only 
a source of pain and humiliation, inspiring no other 
hope in her who dragged it along, than that of its 
being soon shovelled into some mean but not unwel- 
come grave. In one party, there was the elevating 
sense of high connection, with those pure and lofty 
feelings which, however apt to be tainted with fasti- 
diousness and pride, are after all the most enviable 
result of a perfect exemption from ignoble cares ; while 
in the other there could only be, at the best, a mor- 
tification of all sense of personal dignity, and a de- 
spairing resignation to every contumely and every 
sorrow. The one probably went home to a splendid 
mansion, in which she could command, from obse- 
quious menials, every luxury that she could desire: 
the other probably would hide, but not terminate, her 
daily distresses in a hovel destitute of all comfort, 
where, huddling her shrivelled form into a blanket, 
she would attempt to sleep away the appetite she 
could not gratify. On awaking to a new day of tri- 
umph and pleasure, the deliberations of the beauty 
would be as to what new or revived splendour she 
should adorn herself with—what robe of price, what 
lace, what trinket ; she would ponder well and choose 
late, finding a regalement in the very difficulties and 
troubles which caprice would connect with her morn- 
ing employment. The beggar, on reviving from a 
sleep which she herself wonders has not proved that 
of death, and dispelling the additional feebleness 
which sleep itself seems at first to leave, would have 
to weigh rag against rag, and debate with herself the 
thickness to which she should patch herself up with 
them. But it is not alone in general circumstances 
that a difference would be found. In every particular 
of form, thought, dress, habits, and associations; in 
every outgoing and incoming; in every point of 
worldly circumstance and destiny ; they would differ. 
Nothing could be pronounced to be common to them 
but the human type, and the hope of an ultimate exist- 
ence, in which no such differences shall be cognisable. 
At a first view of such contrasts in the condition of 
human beings, we are apt to tax nature or fortune 
with partiality ; but, on consideration, the charge is 
found to be less just than it at first appeared. Nodoubt, 
the beggar seems to enjoy a very small portion of that 
kind of happiness which the beauty derives from ex- 
ternal circumstances ; she has a body distressed with 


home) which yields no personal solacements ; and tastes | 
no share of that admiration, nor indulges in any of 
those refined sentiments, which give relish to the ex- 
istence of her opposite. Her frame, nevertheless, is 
capable of its own humble enjoyments, which the very 
rarity of their occurrence renders only more agree- 
able. Her house can in some measure give shelter, 
and her clothes warmth : she obtains the primary be- 
nefits of the chief necessaries. She has also to reflect 
that, in the course of nature, she could not at her 
time of life expect the same enjoyments as the young 
and gay. Those enjoyments she in some measure had 
when she was herself young, and now they must be 
resigned to others. But nature, in putting those en- 
joyments into the remote perspective of memory, has 
also taken away the desire for them, and the power 
of experiencing them. The old never wish to be again 
young, for they do not feel within them that which 
makes youth happy—keen sensations and active fa- 
culties. To many, therefore, of her deficiencies, in- 
difference kindly reconciles her. Again, it must be 
remembered that early habits have at once inured her 
to the want of many comforts, and rendered her igno- 
rant of their existence. Were a person who had once 
known affluence and comfort reduced to her condition, 
every new circumstance would be contrasted with the 
old, and all its bitterness would be felt. The most 
of those who speculate upon the state of the poor, 
judge of it with a regard to what they would them- 
selves feel if it were unexpectedly to become their own 
lot. It is no doubt sufficiently miserable in many in- 
stances ; but it is nevertheless a very different thing in 
the eyes of the poor, from what it is in those of the rich. 
And different as the beauty and the beggar may 
seem in every external circumstance, in how much 
are they similar! Gay and radiant as that youthful 
figure may appear—however noble that face, however 
delicate, elevated, and refined—what is it but the 
same frame as that of the beggar, at a different stage 
of existence? Those eyes that seem fenced with their 
own lightnings, could not a moment dim them ?— 
those cheeks, tinted with the loveliest of the hues of 
earth, could not a moment pale them ?—that step, 
proud and gentle as the fawn’s, could not a moment 
render it lame and halt as that of the aged cripple, or 
lay it in everlasting torpor? To every one of the 
natural ordinances, which have inflicted physical mi- 
sery upon the poor mendicant, this splendid form is 
also liable, and of many of them it may ere long be 
the victim. By the same aliment it is supported—by 
the same distempers it may be blasted. Leave out of 
view but that thin exterior membrane in which beauty 
resides—and there is one fell malady which might ex- 
tinguish even this grand point of difference—the one 
possesses no native quality in which the other is de- 
ficient, or for which she can claim exemption from 
the slightest visitation of ill to which the other is 
exposed. And who, under the strongest impression 
that beauty and station can make, could take it upon 
him to predict that these advantages sball long remain 
with their present possessor? Take the commence- 
ment of the beggar’s existence and the termina- 
tion of the beauty’s, and perhaps the difference will 
not be found very great. Nor can any careful- 
ness, any labour, any exertion of cultivated intellect, 
ensure to her who is, for the present, the most 
endowed with the gifts of nature and fortune, that 
one of these shall be hers for one day more, or 
that she shall herself continue, for that little space 
of time, to be at all. Touched by the instability of 
mortal affairs, seers have thought they saw, beneath 
the splendour of such forms, the presage of early 


cold, disease, and infirmity, a home (if she have a 


misery and death ; but the very impossibility of thus 


anticipating fate, is the true humiliation of human 
greatness. It may be the fortune of this elegant form 
to flourish for many years after the mendicant has 
closed her earthly woes; but it is also possible that 
another week may see her (if life be wealth) in a 
condition beyond conception poorer than any ever 
experienced by the beggar—prostrated in that dust 
which the beggar is still allowed to tread—a worm 
beneath the foot of her on whom she will now hardly 
deign to look. 

Such are the communities of destiny which it may 
be legitimate to trace on earth. Beyond this lower 
sphere I do not look, not only because it were pre- 
sumptuous to do so, but because earth’s accidents 
must there be nothing. Earth, however, may have 
its angels as well as heaven; and in the language of 
compliment, such an epithet might have been bestowed 
upon the lovely being who shared in calling forth 
these remarks. She wanted the most necessary of all 
the elements of this character: she wanted charity. 
The bestowal of the merest mite, nay, of one kind 
and compassionate glance, upon the humble object 
who stood before her in such strong apparent con- 
trast, would have given her the enviable title. But 
the eye which looked to see heaven meet the earth in 
golden sympathy, saw only one clod pass another, and 
glory was forfeited for a farthing. 


INOCULATION. 

InocuLaTIoN—80 called from oculus, the eye (Latin), 
because the sore which it forms resembles that organ 
in figure—is an art in surgery, by which one of the 
diseases which human beings only take once, can be 
communicated in a milder and less dangerous form 
than when it is contracted in the natural way. It has 
been practised with most success in cases of small-pox, 
a virulent and infectious malady which seems to have 
taken its rise in Arabia about the sixth century, and for 
several ages used to commit dreadful ravages among 
the nations of the earth, spreading even to South 
America, where, in the sixteenth century, it destroyed 
one-half of the inhabitants. Under this malignant dis. 
ease, the patients endured for several days the most 
acute agony, and were covered from head to foot with 
small suppurating sores, of an insupportable fetor, 
which usually left on the face, and any other part ex- 
posed to the air, marks utterly destructive of the 
smooth surface and complexion, and not unfrequently 
of vision. It often, moreover, developed the latent 
seeds of scrofula and consumption, and never failed 
‘to aggravate any tendency to those diseases. At 
the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, seventy out of every thousand 
deaths which occurred in London were owing to 
small-pox ; one out of every six cases being fatal. 
About that period, the fourth of the inhabitants of 
Iceland were carried off by it; and in 1733 it nearly 
depopulated Greenland. It annually broke up the 
peace and happiness of thousands of families, leaving 
the mother childless, and disappointing the hopes of 
the gay and young, by printing ugliness where for- 
merly there had been beauty. 

Till about a hundred years ago, the learned knew 
of no means of preventing the occurrence of this pest. 
That the communication of its morbific matter to the 
living fibre should have produced a milder kind of the 
disease, and precluded its attacks in any more dan- 
gerous form, was obviously a fact which no theoretic 
skill could have surmised, but was only to be disco- 
vered by accident. Having in all probability been 
thus discovered, it was practised by the ignorant of 
various countries under various circumstances—gene- 
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In Africa and Turkey; in different parts of Italy, 
France, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; in South 
Wales and in the Highlands of Scotland ; a portion 
of matter was introduced’ by a pin, or in some other, 
manner, and‘it was supposed that-no benefit would 
ensne.uniess a piece of mgney or some other article, 
however trifling, were given by the patientsto the in. 
dividual performing the operation. This-was called 
buying the small-pox ; and there can be little doubt 
that the superstitious character which the operation 
thus assumed, was one of the reasons why it did not 
sooner attract the respectful notice of physicians. The 
persons who practised the art were usually of a class 
degraded much beneath the general level of popular in- 
telligence—the Greek slaves, for instance, of Turkey, 
and the old women of all countries. That from this 
quarter any useful instruction should have come to 
the professionally learned, was certainly as little to be 
expected as that inoculation should prove a means of 
neutralising disease.* 

A very violent small-pox, which prevailed at Con- 
stantinople in 1701, was the means of first introducing 
inoculation to the notice of a higher department of 
society. The Greeks were then employed to operate 
upon the children of their Turkish masters, and, suc- 
cess following the first trials, it soon became general. 
When Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. accompanied 
her husband on kis embassy to the Sultan, she 
found engrafting, as it was then called, in high repu- 
tation, and, having satisfied herself of its efficacy, she 
caused her son, a child of three years old, to be sub- 
jected to the process, at Belgrade, on the 18th of 
March 1718. Some years before, the art of inocu- 
lation and its utility had been treated in two papers, 
respectively written by two Italian physicians, named 
Pylarini and Timoni, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, But it was to the humane.zeal of Lady Mary, 
and to the ceaseless exertions which she made, on her 
return to England, that the world was mainly in- 
debted for a knowledge of this valuable secret of na- 
ture. Mr Maitland, who had accompanied the embassy 
in the capacity of physician, first endeavoured, under 
her ladyship’s patronage, to establish the practice of 
itin London. In 1721, as its expediency had been 
much agitated among seientific men, an experiment, 
to. be sauccioned by the College of Physicians, was al- 
lowed by government. Five criminals under sentence 
of death willingly encountered the danger, with the 
hopes of life. Upon four of them the eruption ap- 
peared on the seventh day; the fifth was a woman, 
on whom it. never appeared, but she confessed that 
she had had the.disease.when an infant. Lady Mary 
proceeded to enforce the. salutary innovation among 
mothers of her own rank, and for some. time, as we 
discover by her letters, she was much engrossed by 
medical consultations. In 1721, 1722, and 1723, four 
hundred and seventy-four persons, including two of 
the royal family, were inoculated, of whom only nine 
died. In the ensuing year, a public writer spoke in 
the following terms of the talented. woman who had 
been the means of introducing the art :—“ It is a 
godlike delight that her reflection must be conscious 
of, when she considersto whom we owe that many 
thousand British lives will be saved every-year to the 
use and comfort of their country, after a general esta- 
blishment of this practice. A good so lasting and so 
vast, that none of those wide endowments and deep 
foundations of public charity, which have made most 


* Some notices respecting the various popular methods of in- 
oculation may here be given. In Arabia, where the custom is be- 
lieved to be as ancient as the disease itself, they prick some fleshy 
part, generally between the fore-finger and thumb on the outside 
of the hand, with a needle imbrued in variolous matter taken from 
a pustule of a favourable kind. The child to be inoculated earries 
a few dates, raisins, sugar-plums, and such like; and, showing 
them to the ehild from whom the matter is to be taken, asks how 
many pocks he will give in exe! The bargain being made, 
they proceed to the operation. In Hindostan, the art was practised 
by 4 particular tribe of Brahmins, by means of a slight puncture, 
over which they tied a rag impregnated with matter, aceompany- 

the operation with superstitious observances. About Bengal, 
however, it seems to have been, considered sufficient that one 
bought it from another. The intending patient, having found a 
house where there was a sort of smail-pox, weat to the ved- 
side of the sick person, if he was eld enough, or, if otherwise, to 
one of the relations, and said, ‘* 1 am come to buy the small-pox.” 
‘The answer was, ‘‘ Buy if you please.” A sum of money was.ac- 
cordingly given, and one, three, or five pustules (it was necessary 
that the number should be odd, and not exceeding five), were 
taken from the sick person, and rubbed on the skin of that part of 
person above described, but without any puncturing. This 
was also the practice all along the shores of Africa. The 
East Indians had another method, namely, to impregnate a thread 
with the powder of dry pustules, and draw it through the skin be- 
tween any of the fingers. The Chinese communicated the disease 
by putting a similar powder, mixed with musk, into a piece of cot- 
ton, which they thrust up the nestmla, The Greeks seem to have 
considered the forehead and chin as the most appropriate places 
for receiving ineculation, abrading the skin, and then applying 
matter warm from a patient. In ourown country, the Highlanders 
i d it by eg d woollen threads tied round the 

wrist, the skin of which had previously been rubbed, while the 
Weish seem to have p d “| P It was proved that 
the custom had existed in“Wales for at least a hundred and sixty 
poowons to 1722, twe villages pear Milford Haven, named St 
fened ’s and Marloes, having ae been particularly famous for 
it. That the superstition.as to ity of purchasing this 
disease shouid have been common to the Arabians, the Hindoos, 
the Swedes, and the Welsh, is certainly a fact of a most extraor- 
dinary nature, and would seem to prove, either that there are 
P ved ications b the ig of all coun- 
tries, or that the disease and its prevention were known at 2 much 


than is ‘all when those distant nations 
yet parts of one faaily kn another portion of the globe. 


imithe wogld, deserve at.all to be comparediwith 
t.’ 

For-a. long-time, nevertheless, the benefits of in- 
oculation were seknowledged only-by the enlightened 
few. The multitude dreaded it as a-voluntaryineur- 
rence ofa certain degree of danger; the plysicians des- 
pised iton aecount ofits mean origin; and another 
large olass regarded:it as an impious interference-with 
the will oftheaven. One of its powerful medical 
opponents.was, Dr Wagstaffe, physiciamto St Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, who denounced it as contradictory 
to reason, and maintained, that, though some who were 
inoculated took the disease in a moderate form, others 
were either not-affected, or so slightly, that no secu- 
rity could be expected against a future.attack, while 
others had it in the most malignant form, and died of 
it. He denied its power in securing the constitution 
against the. disease in future. He condemned it-as 
keeping up a focus of contagion from which much 
danger to others proceeded; and took advantage of 
the dissensions existing g its abettors, as evinc- 
ing that their positions were uuworthy of confidence. 
The same views were maintained in a variety of pub- 
lications by Dr Hillary, and Messrs Howgrave and 
Sparham. But the most formidable piece of composi- 
tion on this side of the question, was a sermon preached 
in 1722 by the Rev. Edmond Massey; in which it 
was maintained that the whole art was of infernal in- 
vention ; that, diseases being sent by Providence for 
the punishment of our sins, this attempt to prevent 
them was a “diabolical operation ;’’ that the preten- 
sions of the inoculators were nevertheless vain and 
groundless, except as a means of spreading the evil. 
Finally, the learned divine hoped that a time would 
come when those preparers of poison, and spreaders 
of infection, should have a stigma affixed upon them, 
and no longer be permitted to mingle with other pro- 
fessional men. 

Thus opposed by various kinds of prejudice, it is 
not surprising that inoculation, for some time after 
its first introduction, experienced something like a de- 
cline. The number inoculated in 1724 was only forty ; 
in 1725, a hundred and fifty-one; in 1726, a hundred 
and five; and in the next two years only a hundred 
and twenty-four. Of the 897 inoculated during these 
first eight years, 845 had true variolous pustules, and 
13 an imperfect eruption ; in 39 no disease was pro- 
duced by the matter; and 17 were supposed to have 
died of the inoculated disease—that is, abont 1 in 50. 
The art was introduced in 1723 into Ireland; and in 
1726, Mr Maitland, who had accompanied the Turk- 
ish embassy, practised it for the first time in Scot- 
land, by inoculating eleven persons at Aberdeen. One 
of these individuals having died, a violent prejudice 
against inoculation was the consequence, and no other 
person was subjected to the process in that part of 
the country for twenty years. At Dumfries it was 
first practised in 1733, during the prevalence of a ma- 
lignant small-pox ; but in other parts of Scotland it 
was not generally adopted till 1753. So lately as 1781, 
owing tothe non-prevalence of the art, sixty-three 
children died in a short time of small-pox at Peebles, 
a town then containing less than two thousand in- 
habitants. 

For some years after 1729, inoculation experienced 
a still further decline in England, and it was not till 
after it had proved its efficacy in some other parts of 
the world, that it was extensively practised in that 
country. In 1746, three hospitals were opened for 
the small-pox and inoculation in the county of Middle- 
sex, and a few years later an institution was formed 
in London, with three houses in different parts of the 
town, one for preparing the patients by the tedious re- 
gimen then deemed necessary, another for receiving 
them when the disease appeared, and the other for 
persons afflicted with natural small-pox. The terrors, 
however, excited by these centres of infection, as they 
were called, soon caused their being given up. 

Though inoculation was afterwards practised in a 
superior manner and more extensively, it does not 
appear likely that the prejudices, indifference, and 
terrors of the people at large, would, for centuries to 
come, haveallowed its real advantages to be experi- 
enced. It no doubt afforded, to every one who chose, 
a means of obviating one of the greatest perils of life ; 
by thus incurring a disease which carried off only one 
in 250, it completely precluded all danger from one 
which destroyed une of every six who chanced to take 
it, besides more or less injuring the remainder, and, 
upon a calculation of the London bills of mortality, 
seems to have regularly brought premature death to 
one-fourteenth part of the human race. But in order 
to be fully usefui to a community, inoculation would 
have required to be universal. long as any con- 
siderable portion of the people, for whatever reason, 
did not avail themselves of it, it rather increased than 
diminished. the general mortality, each inoculated 
person being a focus for the diffusion of the disease in 
its natural form among his uninoculated neighbours ; 
and:so extensively did this operate, even at the close 
of the last century, when inoculation was at its height, 
that the mortality.in London from small-pox was 
found to have for thirty years been. 95. in every thou- 
sand, or fifteen more in the thousand than it had been 
before the introduction of the art! In truth, inocu- 
lation might be‘described as a means of safety to the 
cautious and. enlightened, at the expense of the-nu- 
merous individuals whom nature and circumstances 
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hadi rendered the reverse; and, notwithstanding its 
-vaunted efficacy, the small-pox continued:to the last to 
carry off annually forty thousand of the inhabitants 
of this island. 
The discovery of a more effectual means of staying 
thisterrible plague will be détailed:in a subsequent 
‘paper. 


THE. HARVEST DAY. 
Let not ambition mock theiruseful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
Gray. 
To many, a harvest day may appear a commonplace 
occurrence, which can have nothing in it worthy of 
being recorded. To those who have all their life-long 
been accustomed to think of society only in that artifi- 
cial state in which it exists in cities, such a simple story 
as that I am about to narrate, can have little attrac. 
tion. Yet these may rest assured that feeling exists 
among the poor as well as the rich. Art and educa- 
tion may give new external appearances, new cere. 
monies, and new manners, but these belong all to the 
outside—they cannot enter the machinery within. 
Nature exhibits the same phenomena in the cottage as 
in the palace. To the village maid, therefore, or the pea- 
sant girl, who has reached her fifteenth year under the 
paternal roof, and without ever being farther from home 
than a day’s journey to visit an uncle or an aunt—to 
her, her “ first har’st” is a matter of as great import- 
ance as “ bringing out” is to a young lady of fashion. 
The combined circumstances of quitting her father’s 
house for three or four weeks, the strangers among 
whom her lot is to be cast for a time, and the disgrace 
attendant on being “ an ill shearer’—these to her 
young and inexperienced heart are sources of deep 
anxiety and ceaseless thought. But then, among the 
crowd with whom she is thus to associate, there is the 
chance that some one of the other sex may see and 
fancy her, whom she—what is more natural to wo- 
man ?—may fancy in return; some lad, with raven 
hair and sunny brow, whose speaking eye shall tell 
her that she is dearer'to him than the rest, or whose 
smiles and half-suppressed attentions shall unfold the 
tale his tongue refuses to utter. He is already, in her 
mind’s eye, clothed with all the attributes of manly 
strength or youthful bloom, which the ardent ima- 
ginings.of a young female can heap.upon an ideal 
object of affection. 

But it is not to the village maid alone.that a “‘ first 
har’st” is a matter of deep interest. To the growing 
lad, who hitherto has only shorn along with his mo- 
ther, or the stripling of a cottar-town, who has been 
bred to the loom, and lived in the seclusion of a 
weaver’s shop ever since he left school—to these the 
new scene of life in which they are about to engage, 
and the untried labours of the harvest season, are 
subjects of serious thought, which often pass in review 
before.them long ere the ripened field calls forth the 
reaper. But perhaps their feelings at this important 
season may be better illustrated by my own, than by 
any other account which I could give of them. 

Even at this distance of time—and it is now more 
than a dozen years since—I have a perfect recollection 
of that anxious forethought with which I looked upon 
the approaching harvest in which I .was to.:make my 
debut asa reaper. I: was then about .sixteen—but 
little acquainted with the world; and this.seemed to 
be a sort of era in my existence. I had been eager te 
learn to shear, and had often assisted at harvest work ; 
but to be placed upon a rig as a man, with the respon- 
sibility of keeping it.as well advanced.as the others— 
the risk of having i// neebours—to commence work by 
five o'clock in the morning, and, when the sun was 
hot and high, perhaps, to be engaged in the heat of a 
kemp—fall behind, and be laughed at by the whole 
field—these, with:many other contingencies seldom 
absent from my mind, made my “first har’st” to me 
what a first battle is to a soldier—a thought in which, 
for the time being, all other thoughts were merged. 
This anxiety about what was really nothing increased 
as the days and hours of the intervening period di- 
minished, till, on the night previous to the day on 
which harvest was to begin, my feelings were fairly 
wrought to a climax. 

I arose in the morning from no refreshing slum- 
ber, but a night of unrest; went to the field, and, as 
is often the case in those difficulties‘which imagina- 
tion magnifies, found relief from my own feelings in 
the bustle of the day and the. novelty of the scene. 
Hard labour excepted, I found nothing seo terrible as 
I had anticipated ; and even from this I soon found 
objects to attract my attention, or at least to lighten 
it, by diverting my thoughts,.and preventing me from 
poring over my toil. Themnew faces by which I was 
surrounded, afforded me a wide field: fur contempla- 
tion; and.among these it would have been strange, 
at my age, if the female part of them had not come in 
fora share of my consideration. Young as I was, I 
had some perceptions of beauty and harmony of parts ; 
and.among. the women, whether I viewed. them as 


related to colour and regularity of features, or ele. 
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ce of form, and free and gracefu! motion, I soon, 
red that there were various degrees of perfec. 
tion; and I, unwittingly, began to take a sort of 
re in comparing, or rather contrasting them 
together, and settling in my own mind their: respec- 
tive claims to merit. Such, for a time, were the sub- 
which occupied my mind when its energies could 
spared, till at last my attention began to fix rather 
exclusively upon a single individual, who to me ap- 
to have no equal. We judge of every thing by 
comparison, and Mary, when compared with the 
others, was as superior to them as——But where is 
the use of comparison? Youthful affection invests its 
object with all the attributes of excellence. She was 
the magnet of my thoughts; and if at any time I 
caught her eye, or seemed to attract her notice for a 
moment, that was looked upon as a blessed circum- 
stance—something for which to watch again. 

Though the lovely Mary had thus absorbed the 
whole attention which I could spare from my labour, 
L never once dreamed that it was possible for any one 
to suspect me of being in love, till one day when we 
were seated at our dinners. It might be about a fort- 
night from the commencement of the harvest. One 
of the bandsters had been jeering Mary with the 
number of her lads; she seemed half offended at the 
freedom which he took, and half pleased with the in- 
direct tribute which he thus paid to her charms. I 
had also joined in the conversation, partly to check 
some strange feelings which I found rising within 
me, and partly from a mere love of talk. We had 
agreed that I should count Mary’s lovers, while he 
was to mention their names. I had reached four, 
I think, and there was a se of consideration, 
when Janet, the wife of one of the farm-servants, who 
had been listening to us without speaking, raised 
herself upon her elbow, and, addressing me, said, 
“Ay, but ye’ve forgotten to count yoursel’, tho 
I’se warrant ye’re as deep i’ the dish as ony 0° 
them.” I was thunderstruck at this accusation, and 
could not utter a word in reply. From a hurried 
glance at Mary, I thought her countenance at the 
moment expressive of some-scornful feeling; it was 
at least an expression which I had never seen there 
before. I could not look again. I felt the blood rush- 
ing to my face, and with an attempt to laugh, which 
was not very successful I believe, I turned over, as if 
to seek rest in another position, but in reality to con- 
ceal my feelings. 

This to me was rather an affecting incident, and 
long to be remembered, because it served tostampdeeper 
on my heart that powerful passion to which _— is 
so prone ; but itis not coupled with those recollections 
to which the beginning of this brief history alludes. 
These had their origin about a week after the above- 
mentioned occurrence, and within three or four days 
of the end of harvest. 

Here I may remark, that, up to this period, I had 
never supposed myself in love with Mary—at least 
that sort of love which has the appropriation of its ob- 
ject in view. Marriage came not then among my 
thoughts. To admire the symmetry of her form—to 
hear her speak—to gaze on her expressive and beauti- 
ful countenance unnoticed by any one, and i 


was less dry, or my lips less parched than theirs, but 

the absorbing interest which Mary had acquired in 

my bosom prevented me from thinking of any evil 

which might affect myself while she was suffering 

from the same, or, it might be, even still greater pri- 

vation. I now became aware that the comfort and 

happiness of another may sometimes sit nearer a man’s 

heart than his own. Upon this occasion Mary en- 

grossed the whole of my sympathies ; but sympathy 

was all I had to bestow; I could not mend the matter, 

and, to cheat time, I indulged in the anticipation that 

I might perhaps be able to help her to the cooling 

draught a little earlier than she could have procured 

it without my assistance. 

At last the bread and ale arrived, and at the words 

“tak your dinner” from the master, there was a ge- 

neral rush tothe pitchers. Men and women almost 

rolled over each other in their madness for a mouth- 

ful of drink. Jostling, threats, entreaties, were all 
resorted to by those who were behind, but in vain. 

Selfishness was the ruling passion of the moment, 
and in the wish to slake their own thirst, no one either 
saw or heard his fellow. I had been fortunate in 
reaching the ale-among the first: I seized a cup, 
dashed it into the pitcher, and brought it away full. 

Though my own throat was like an oven, my next 
care was to discover Mary. I found her struggling, 
unsuccessfully, to procure some for herself, and, draw- 
ing her gently back, held it out to her, while my in- 
ward satisfaction displayed itself in a smile. She 
could scarcely speak, but her look thanked me; and 
in observing her eye brighten as she drank, I was 
more than rewarded for any sacrifice I had made. She 
had not, however, more than half emptied the puny 
vessel, when a sudden recollection seemed to cross 
her, and she offered it back, with what remained of 
its contents, inquiring at the same time, with much 
solicitude in her manner, “ if I had got any myself ?” 
Quick, quick,” said I in reply to her question, ‘‘and 
I will get more.” At my request, thus hurriedly pre- 
ferred, she drank it off, though with seeming reluc- 
tance, and then sat down, observing, with something 
between a smile and a blush upon her countenance, 
that “she was afraid I had taken more care of her 
than of myself.” After feasting for a moment on that 
feeling of satisfaction which now pervaded my bosom, 
my first impulse was to look around to see if what I 
had done had attracted notice, for my heart shrank 
from the idea of its partiality being known; but such 
was the confusion and selfishness which prevailed, 
that no one had given the least attention. An oppor- 
tunity was now afforded me, by sitting down also, of 
being near her for an hour—a thing which had never 
before occurred. Such were my feelings upon this 
occasion, and such was the satisfaction I experienced 
at the fortunate occurrence which thus entitled me to 
sit down on a stubble field beside a girl of seventeen, 
without either rank or fortune, that I believe I would 
not have exchanged my lot with the wealthiest in the 
land. My happiness was, however, alloyed with the 
recollection that harvest was now nearly over; and 
the distance of Mary’s place of residence from mine 
fell upon my heart like a stream of cold water. On 


ally to be rewarded with a look or a smile from her, 
was all my heart asked; and this to me was a source 
of pleasure, to which my past experience afforded no- 
thing half so pure or so delightful. 

Though I had fancied that Mary at the time was 
ratber angry when she heard my name introduced 
among those of her lovers, yet, in a few hours after, 
her manner evinced nosign of permanent displeasure. 
Our eyes met as they had done before, at first timidly, 
as I thoaght, and with an air of embarrassment ; but 
this passed away, and I began.almost to imagine that I 
could read in those glances something of partiality, and 
an expression of kindness, at the very idea of which 
my heart danced; and the air I breathed ‘seemed to 
become purer and lighter—the medium, as it were, 
through which indescribable happiness was communi- 
cated to my whole frame. Thus did our hours glide 
by, and the short period of our acquaintance draw to 
a close. 

I am now approaching a part of my story to which I 
feel I can neverdo justice. There are passages in the 
lives of even the most obscure individuals which beg- 
gar all language to describe, and this was one in mine, 
of which I can only give a mere shadow. It was on 
one of those days in the month of September, when 
a frosty atmosphere in the morning had given place to 
a burning suum at noon—when not a cloud obscured 
the heavens, and not a blade of grass was stirred 
by the wind. A dead and sultry stillness reigned 
around, and nothing was to be heard, save that rustle 
which we ourselves made. It seemed as if all other 
sounds had sickened and ceased in the intensity of the 
heat. Hard labour, and the profuse perspiration which 
flowed from every had occasioned the most dis- 
tressing thirst long ere the hour of rest brought our 
mid-day refreshment. There was no water near; our 
throats were dry and our lips parched. There was 
an universal complaint, and many an anxious look in 
the direction from whence the bearers-of the bread and 
ale for dinner were expected tocome. At last we were 
almost suffucating, and still there was no appearance 
of relief. Surely if masters only kuew what their 
reapers ofveu endure, they would treat them less as 
working machines, and more as human beings. In 
this distressing predicament I seemed to myself to suf- 
fer less than those around me—not that my throat 


the sudden cal] of the master, I stumbled to that part 
of the field where I was to resume my labour, and 
took up my sickle mechanically, and almost without 
knowing what I was about. A kemp, or strive, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon ; and though I had improved 
so much as a shearer, that I had been looked upon as 
the leader of the field for the last eight days, yet, 
upon this occasion, we—that is, myself and the four 
women who were my fellow-labourers—were fairly 
beaten. I struck my sickle upon stones, which soon 
destroyed its edye ; and in attempting to sharpen it, I 
only made it worse, and cut my fingers into the bar- 
gain. And though I wrought till I was almost blinded 
by the sweat which flowed down my face, and the wo. 
men, too, exerted themselves to the utmost, we only 
succeeded in getting out third—the rig on which 
Mary was a shearer being second, and one, which was 
never before known to be first, having become vic- 
torious. 

For the two following days, I strove in vain to get 
near the object of my affections; but in spite of all 
my schemes, and all the arts [ used to be beside her, 
some untoward accident always threw us asunder. 
At length the last of the corn was cut down; the 
harvest was over; and it was with inexpressible feel- 
ings of regret that I felt myself compelled to bid fare- 
well to my companions, as well as her to whom I durst 
not explain the feelings with which I was animated. 
I was young—I was poor, friendless—what other course 
could I have safely ventured to have followed? The 
marriage of the penniless leads but to misery and 
self-condemnation. 

I returned to my native home a lonely being in the 
world ; but I experienced the pleasures of hope. 
Winter, spring, and summer, were again past, and 
again did the period of harvest return. There was 
again before me an array of faces, fair and young— 
smiling lips, and eyes which sparkled with the buoy- 
ant spirits of youth. My eye wandered over them, 
in vain, in search of that on which it wished to 
rest. I was greeted with a hearty welcome by num- 
bers of former acqnaintances; but my ear listened 
without being satisfied for a welcome from a voice 
which it could not hear. Most of the last year’s 
shearers had returned; but Mary! where was 
she? I would have asked, but could not !—at last 


some one did it for me; and the reply, from several 


veices'at once, was, that had gone tu'Giusyow 
with her brother, and a person lately returned from 
that quarter had bronght intelligence that she was 
shortly to be married!” I felt the blood flow back 
upon my heart at the sound of these words, shortly to 
be married! A sickness‘and giddiness came’ over me, 
and, unconscious that I was in the presence of nume- 
rous observers, all laughing, talking, and fall of glee, 
I sunk into a sort of apathetic trance. There was 
now no external object to draw my attention from’ my 
toil, and no feeling in my bosom to triumph over the 
sense of weariness. Success in what I undertook 
brought no exultation of feeling, and the want of suc- 
cess had lost all its disagreeable qualities. If my rig 
chanced to be first, I no longer looked ‘with eager eves 
to see if my proud station was noticed by others ; and 
if, as sometimes happened, I was last, it gave me little 
or no uneasiness. Yet it was well for me that I was 
thus engaged. There is no better cure for diseases of 
the mind than to keep the hands of the patient actively 
employed. That attention, which was indispensable 
to my work, in spite of myself, turned the current of 
mythoughts. My second harvest at length terminated, 
but under different feelings than those formerly expe- 
rienced. 

I now pursued my occupations with little hope, but 
a dogged resolution to better my condition; alas, su- 
perlative exertion was but too truly necessary. I had 
an aged mother in a great measure dependent on me 
for support—a support it would have been cruel to 
have grudged. For some years I thus pursued my 
toil, till the death of my surviving parent released me 
from my unceasing labour. Having no longer any 
tie to bind me to the spot, I determined to depart from 
the humble village in which I had spent so many 
years, in order to find employment in America. 

Previous to setting out for this new place of desti- 
nation, some business led me once more to pass the 
scene of my earliest attachment. It was in the fore- 
noon; and in all probability I would have passed it 
without any attention, for my thouglits were pre- 
occupied with the journey before me. But ere I 
reached this portion of the road, my shoe-tie chanced 
to break. I attempted to supply its place with a bit 
of small cord which I had in my pocket, but it was 
rotten, and broke also, My next determination was 
to proceed without one; but I found walking in this 
way so disagreeable, that I at last resolved to step into 
the first house [ should come to, and try if I could 
find something which might serve as a substitute. I 
did so, and, to my no smal! surprise, found there an 
old acquaintanee. I had scarcely seen him since we 
had shorn our “ first har’st” together, yet he almost 
immediately recognised me. After supplying me with 
the article in question, he informed me that he had 
been lately married, and many and pressing were his 
invitations to stay and take my dinner with him and 
his wife. 

The dinner was soon ready, and socn over; but 
before it was finished, the conversation had turned on 
the past, on our boyish days and our early acquaint. 
ances. I was oftener than once about to speak of 
Mary, but some strange feeling prevented me from 
mentioning her name ; at last my friend spoke of her, 
praised her beauty and modesty, and wondered how 
she contrived not to become vain, beset as she was 
with a host of flatterers and admirers. It need scarcely 
be told that on these points I seconded him warmly. 
It appeared as if the last ten years of my existerice 
had been blotted out, and I felt once more the stripling 
of sixteen. My friend next rallied me on being, 
what he called, her “ greatest favourite.” He had 
heard the quick-sighted Janet accuse me of being in 
love, and declared that Mary’s blush and the confu- 
sion of her manners, though she tried to look scornful 
upon that occasion, convinced him, young as he w 
that, if she cared more for one man than another, 
was the favoured object. This gave birth to some re- 
flections on the treasure I had lost, which were not 
so pleasing. I tried to banish them, but they were 
by no means allayed, when he observed, * that he 
was not certain but it had been better for me if she 
had become my wife, it might have saved me from 
my projected journey.” I felt the force of his ob- 
servation, and became thoughtful. ‘ What ails you, 
man ?” said my friend, in a tone of much pleasantry ; 
** who knows but you may yet get her for your wife ? 
only you must stay where you are.” I shook my 
head, and told him what I had heard about her being 
“ shortly to be married.” ‘‘ Pooh!” said he, “ my 
wife was to have been shortly married to half the young 
men in the parish before she was married to me; 
and all this, without her consent ever being asked, 
or her being once told what the gossips intended for 
her.” He then proceeded to tell me, that about six 
years ago he had been to see a relation who resided 
in that neighbourhood. and that then at least she was 
not married. I cannot tell how this piece of informa- 
tion affected me: something like a gleam of hope shot 
across my mind; but it was only the effort of the 
thousand times spoken of “ drowning man catching 
at straws.” “Six years ago!” she might be mar- 
ried three times over since then. The conversation, 


however, to me was deeply interesting. My friend’s 
wife, too, enlivened it with many anecdotes, calculated 
to rouse me into animation. 

The sun had considerably declined before I left the 
house of my friend, and the deepening gloaming had 


already considerably advanced ere I was far on my 
way towards home. With the view of shortening the 
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road I turned into a path which led through an adja- 
cent plantation of firs, and which I considered myself 
to be well acquainted with. In this respect, however, 
I was mistaken. The slightly beaten path wound 
round hillocks, and parted off in so many directions, 
that I became fairly bewildered, and lost my way. In 
this distressing predicament I all at once heard the 
barking of a dog. I knew it must come from a farm- 
steading on the verge of the wood, and hurried onwards 
as ~om as possible in the direction of the sound. 
Dashing forward, I did not discover till too late that 
I was on the brink of a precipice which separated the 
field from the road. The next step brought me over 
it—I forgot to make a leap, which, to a certainty, 
would have saved me; and, as fortune would have it, 
fell head foremost among some stones which were lying 
by the road-side. 

The consequences of this fall were several cuts on 
my face, and a contusion on my head, which stupified 
me for some minutes. When I came to my senses, I 
felt unable to rise, but looked up, and thought I saw 
a female figure approaching. It was hardly possible 
for her to perceive me ; for the stones among which I 
was lying, in a great measure concealed me. Here 
a feeling of faintness again overpowered me, and, 
shutting my eyes, I laid down my head. In this 
state I heard her steps draw near, pause, and then ad- 
vance almost close to where I lay. I was now able to 
rise. I entreated her not to be afraid, as I had only 
stumbled and fallen by mere accident, and would soon 
recover. ‘“ Indeed,” said she, in answer to this ac- 
count which I had given of myself, “‘ you must be 
sadly changed ;” and as she spoke, she approached 
me as if to take a closer look; “ you must be sadly 
changed if I could be afraid; but it is so long since, 
that doubtless you—have forgotten—” Here she be- 
came agitated, and could scarcely add, in tones of the 
deepest solicitude, “ But are you much hurt ?” These 
words, and the voice by which they were uttered, 
thrilled my very soul. “ Mary!” I exclaimed, “can it 
be possible that it is yourself Iam speaking to, and in 
such a place ?—where is yourhusband?” My hus- 
band! I was never married, and I did not expect—” 
She was allowed to proceed no further, when she was 
locked in the arms of her early lover; and while I 

ressed her to my bosom, I forgot that my head was 

ruised, and the blood trickling down my face, till she 
reminded me of my state. The injury I had sustained 
was immaterial. 

An explanation soon followed. More than one indi- 
vidual had offered her his hand, while residing in Glas- 
gow with her brother, who was a tailor; but as she had 
no particular affection for any of them, she always 
declined entering into the married state. That bro- 
ther was now dead, and after seeing his affairs set- 
tled, she was thus far on her way back to her friends. 
She would not have been so far advanced till the next 
evening, had it not been for an aunt, married to an 
innkeeper on the road, who insisted on putting her on 
the coach for two stages. She also stated, that she 
had almost determined to stop for the night where she 
had been set down, but the fineness of the evening had 
induced her to prolong her journey for two miles far- 
ther, at the end of which she expected to sleep at the 
house of a distant relation. Thus we were thrown 
together bya combination of circumstances, which ap- 
peared almost providential, at a time and in a way 
which no one would have expected. 

My scheme of leaving the country was now aban- 
doned, and in six weeks from the evening on which 
I tumbled over the sunk fence, Mary became my wife. 
We have now been two years married, and I need 
scarcely add that I have found her all, and more than 
all, which my imagination, in its warmest moments, 
had painted her. With her beauty I never was de- 
ceived ; but till I was connected with her in the inti- 
mate tie of marriage, I had formed no adequate idea 
of the resources of her mind. She had received nei- 
ther a liberal nor an elegant education—nothing beyond 
what a village schoolmaster is accustomed to distri- 
bute to girls of her station. But she could read, she 
could think, and had thought; and those who have 
done these will seldom be at a loss to speak correctly 
upon any subject which comes within the sphere of 
their observation, or lead a useless life, however hum- 
ble it may be. 

It has been said that it is dangerous to attempt any 
description of married life. This, in some instances, 
may be true. In so far, however, as my own experi- 
ence goes, I could never subscribe to the sentiment. 
But as such is the prevailing notion, there is only one 
particular in our domestic economy which I shall ven- 
ture to mention, and I do this in the hope that it may 
be useful to others, who, like us, have nothing to de- 
pend upon but their own frugality and industry. 
When we entered the married state, though we had 
no debts, neither of us could boast of much money. 
The chief part of our capital consisted of a willing- 
ness and ability to work for our bread. I had saved 
a little, which enabled us to set up house, but the 
first expenses reduced us to rather straitened cir- 
cumstances. People’s clothes will not wear the 
longer for being married. About a twelvemonth 
after our marriage, my every-day’s coat had begun 
to assume a tattered appearance ; and though Mary 
had exerted all her ingenuity for some time past to 
keep it in a state of decent repair, the thing was no 
longer practicable; and to her mortification, more 
than mine, it was fast becoming useless. At this she 
fretted, and, as we had no money at the time, wished 


to get a new one upon credit. I for my own share 
felt perfectly contented ; for I never looked upon a 
coat as the most important matter in a man’s life; and 
besides, a ragged garment, and the idea of being in 
debt, were in my mind never to be put upon equal 
terms. In this spirit I represented to her the impro- 
priety of such a step to people in our circumstances. 
‘* Let us exercise a little patience,” I observed, ‘“‘and 
endeavour in future not only to square our expendi- 
ture to our wants, but leave a trifle over for contin- 
gencies—let us spare and lay aside, if it be no more 
than a few pence per week, and in time we shall be 
able to procure every thing we can require.” My 
wife not being one of that refractory class of persons 
who will take no one’s advice but their own, immedi- 
ately assented to the proposition, and was not long in 
putting it in practice. With such arrangements, and 
so excellent a manager, it was impossible not to be 
economical, and even to have something over for the 
utterly destitute. 

Blessed with health and sweet content, our lives 
pass in uninterrupted cheerfulness. The conscious- 
ness that our labour makes us independent—that we 
are able by honest industry and temperance to provide 
for the wants of our family—renders us truly happy, 
and, notwithstanding that our “ destiny”’ is “‘ obscure,” 
respectable in our own estimation and that of others.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN LUDWIG. 

Ir was at one time usual—and perhaps the custom still 
continues—for the commissaries of excise in Saxony, 
one of the kingdoms of Germany, to appoint a peasant 
in every village in their district to receive the excise 
of the place, for which few are allowed more than one 
crown, and none more than three. Mr Christian 
Gothold Hoffman, chief commissary of Dresden and 
the villages adjacent, when he was auditing the ac- 
counts of some of these peasants in 1753, was told that 
there was one John Ludwig among them, a strange 
man; who, though he was very poor and had a 
family, was yet continually reading in books, and very 
often stood the greatest part of the night at his door, 
gazing at the stars. 

This account raised M. Hoffman’s curiosity, and he 
ordered the man to be brought before him. Hoffman, 
who expected something in the man’s appearance that 
corresponded with a mind superior to his station, was 
greatly surprised to see the most rustic boor he had 
ever beheld. His hair hung over his forehead down 
to his eyes, his aspect was sordid and stupid, and his 
manner was, in every respect, that of a plodding igno- 
rant clown. Mr Hoffman, after contemplating his 
unpromising appearance, concluded, that as the sup- 
posed superiority of this man was of the intellectual 
kind, it would certainly appear when he spoke; but 
even in this experiment he was also disappointed. 
He asked him, if what his neighbours had said of 
his reading and studying was true; and the man 
bluntly and coarsely replied, “‘ What neighbour has 
told you that I read and studied ? If I have studied, 
I have studied for myself, and I don’t desire that you 
or any body else should know any thing of the mat- 
ter.”” Hoffman, however, continued the conversation, 
notwithstanding his disappointment, and asked several 
questions concerning arithmetic and the first rudi- 
ments of astronomy ; to which he now expected vague 
and confused replies. But in this too he had formed 
an erroneous prognostic ; for Hoffman was struck not 
only with astonishment but confusion, to hear such 
definitions and explications as would have done 
honour to a regular academician in a public examina- 
tion. 

Mr Hoffman, after this conversation, prevailed on 
the peasant to stay some time at his house, that he 
might further gratify his curiosity at such times as 
would be most convenient. In their subsequent con- 
ferences he proposed to his guest the most abstracted 
and embarrassing questions, which were always an- 
swered with the utmost readiness and precision. The 
account which this extraordinary person gave of 
himself and his acquisitions, was as follows :— 

John Ludwig was born on the 24th of February 
1715, in the village of Cosse-daude, and was, among 
other poor children of the village, sent very young to 
school. The Bible, which was the book by which he 
was taught to read, gave him so much pleasure, that 
he conceived the most eager desire to read others, 
which, however, he had no opportunity to get into his 

ossession. In about a year his master began to teach 

im to write, but this exercise was rather irksome 
than pleasing at first; but when the first difficulty 
was surmounted, he applied to it with great alacrity, 
especially as books were put into his hand to copy as 
an exercise; and he employed himself almost night 
and day, not in copying particular passages only, but 
in forming collections of sentences, or events that were 
connected with each other. When he was ten years 


* The above article is actually the composition of a person in 
the rank of life indicated, who resides in the county of Fife. That 
language so correct and sentiments so just should proceed from a 
poor labourer, is a fact so honourable to the humbler classes of 
our countrymen, that we have deemed it thus worthy of notice. 


old, he had been at school four years, and was then 
put to arithmetic, but this embarrassed him with in. 
numerable difficulties, which his master would not 
take the trouble to explain, expecting that he should 
content himself with the implicit practice of positive 
rules. Ludwig, therefore, was so disgusted with 
arithmetic, that after much scolding and beating he 
went from school, without having learnt any thing 
more than reading, writing, and his catechism. 

He was then sent into the field to keep cows, and 
in this employment he soon became clownish, and 
negligent of every thing else ; so that the greatest part 
of what he had learnt was forgotten. He was asso. 
ciated with the sordid and the vicious, and he became 
insensibly like them. But a desire of surpassing 
others, that principle which is productive of every 
kind of greatness, was still living in his breast; he 
remembered to have been praised by his master, and 
preferred above his comrades when he was learning 
to read and write, and he was still desirous of the 
same pleasure, though he did not know how to get 
at it. 

In the autumn of 1735, when he was about twen 
years old, he bought a small bible, at the end of whi 
was a catechism, with references to a great number of 
texts, upon which the principles contained in the an- 
swers were founded. Ludwig had never been used to 
take any thing upon trust, and was therefore conti- 
nually turning over the leaves of his bible, to find the 
passages referred to in the catechism; but this he 
found so irksome a task, that he determined to have 
the whole at one view, and therefore set about to 
transcribe the catechism, with all the texts at large 
brought into their proper places. With this exercise 
he filled two quires of paper, and though when he be- 
gan, the character was scarce legible, yet before he 
had finished, it was greatly improved, for an art that 
has been once learnt is easily recovered. 

In the month of March 1736, he was employed to 
receive the excise of the little district in which he 
lived, and he found that, in order to discharge this 
office, it was necessary for him not only to write, but 
w be master of the two first rules of arithmetic, ad- 
dition and subtraction. His ambition had now an 
object, and a desire to keep the accounts of the tax he 
was to gather, better than others of his station, deter- 
mined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however 
hateful the task, and whatever labour it might re- 
quire. He now regretted that he was without an in- 
structor, and would have been glad at any rate to 
have practised the rules without first knowing the ra- 
tionale. His mind was continually upon the stretch to 
find out some way of supplying this want, and at last 
he recollected that one of his schoolfellows had a book, 
from which examples of several rules were taken by 
the master to exercise the scholars. He therefore 
went immediately in search of this schoolfellow, and 
was overjoyed to find, upon inquiry, that the book 
was still in his possession. Having borrowed this im- 
portant volume, he returned home with it, and begin- 
ning his studies as he went along, he pursued them 
with such application, that in about six months he 
was master of the rule of three with fractions. 

The reluctance with which he began to learn the 
powers and properties of figures was now at an end ; 
he knew enough to make him earnestly desirous of 
knowing more ; he was therefore impatient to proceed 
from this book to one that was more difficult; and hav- 
ing at length found means to procure one that treated 
of more intricate and complicated calculations, he made 
himself master of that also, before the end of the year 
1739. He had the good fortune soon after to meet 
with a Treatise of Geometry, written by Pachek, the 
same author whose arithmetic he had been studying ; 
and finding that this science was in some measure 
founded on that which he had learnt, he applied to 
his new book with great assiduity for some time; but 
at length, not being able perfectly to comprehend the 
theory as he went on, nor yet to discover the utility 
of the practice, he laid it aside, to which he was also 
induced by the necessity of his immediate attendance 
to his field and his vines. 

The severe winter which happened in the year 1740, 
obliged him to keep long within his cottage; and hav- 
ing there no employment either for his body or his 
mind, he had once more recourse to his book of geo- 
metry ; and having at length comprehended some of 
the leading principles, he procured a little box ruler 
and an old pair of compasses, on one point of which 
he mounted the end of a quill cut intoa pen. With 
these instruments he employed himself incessantly in 
making various geometrical figures on paper, to illus- 
trate the theory by a solution of the problems. He 
was thus busied in his cot till March, and the joy 
arising from the knowledge he had acquired was ex- 
ceeded only by his desire of knowing more. 

He was now necessarily recalled to that labour by 
which alone he could procure himself food, and was 
besides without money to procure such books and in- 
struments as were absolutely necessary to pursue his 
geometrical studies. However, with the assistance of 
a neighbouring artificer, he procured the figures which 
he found represented by the diagrams in his book, to 
be made in wood, and with these he went to work at 
every interval of leisure, which now happened only once 
a-week, after divine service on a Sunday. He was 
still in want of a new book, and having laid by a lit- 
tle sum for that purpose, against the time of the fair, 
where alone he had access to a bookseller’s shop, he 
made a purchase of three small volumes, from which 
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uired a complete knowledge of trigonometry. 
this he could not rest till he had be- 
to study astronomy; his next purchase, there- 
} was an introduction to that science, which he 
read with indefatigable diligence, and invented innu- 
merable expedients to supply the want of proper in- 
struments, in which he was not less successful than 
Robinson Crusoe, who, in an island of which he was 
the only rational inhabitant, found means to supply 
himself not only with the necessaries but the conve- 
niences of life. 

During hia study of geometry and astronomy, he 
had frequently met with the word philosophy, and this 
became more and more the object of his attention. 
He conceived that it was the name of some science of 
great importance and extent, with which he was as yet 
wholly unacquainted ; he became, therefore, impatient 
in the highest degree to get acquainted with philoso- 
phy ; and being continually upon the watch for such 
assistance as offered, he at last picked up a book, 
called An Introduction to the Knowledge of God, of 
Man, and of the Universe. In reading this book he 
was struck with a variety of objects that were equally 
interesting and new. 7 

But as this book contained only general principles, 
he went to Dresden, and inquired among the book- 
sellers who was the most celebrated author that had 
written on philosophy. By the booksellers he was 
recommended to the works of Wolfius, written in the 
German language; and Wolfius having been men- 
tioned in several books he had read, as one of the most 
able men of his age, he readily took him for his guide 
in the regions of philosophy. 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius’s works, 
was his Logic, and at this he laboured a full year, still 
attending to his other studies, so as not to lose what 
he had gained before. In this book he found himself 
referred to another, written by the same author, 
called Mathematical Principles, as the fittest to give 
just ideas of things, and facilitate the practice of logic ; 

e therefore inquired after this book with a design to 

buy it; but finding it too dear for his finances, he was 
obliged to content himself with an abridgement of it, 
which he purchased in the autumn of 1743. From 
this book he derived much pleasure and much profit, 
and it employed him from October 1743 to February 
1745. 

He then proceeded to metaphysics, at which he la- 
boured till the October following, and he would fain 
have entered on the study of physics, but his indigence 
was an insuperable impediment, and he was obliged to 
content himself with his author’s morality, politics, 
and remarks on metaphysics, which employed him to 
July 1746; by this time he had scraped together a 
sum sufficient to buy the Physics, which he had so 
earnestly desired, and this work he read twice within 
the year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold hima 
volume of Wolfius’s Mathematical Principles at large, 
and the spherical trigonometry which he found in this 
book was a new treasure, which he was very desirous 
to make his own. This, however, cost him incredible 
labour, and filled every moment that he could spare 
from his business and his sleep for something more 
than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of Kahrel's Law of Na- 
ture and Nations, and at the same time procured a 
little book on the terrestrial and celestial globes. 
These books, with a few that he borrowed, were the 
sources from which he derived such a stock of know- 
ledge as is seldom found even among those who have 
associated with the inhabitants of a university, and 
had perpetual access to public libraries. 

Mr Hoffman, during Ludwig's residence at his 
house, dressed him in his own gown with other pro- 

r habiliments, and he observes, that this alteration of 

is dress had such an effect, that Hoffman could not 

conceive the man’s accent or dialect to be the same, 
and he felt himself secretly inclined to treat him with 
more deference than when he was in his peasant’s 
dress, though the alteration was made in his presence 
and with his own apparel. 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home, 
there was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr Hoffman 
proposed to his guest that he should observe this 
phenomenon as an astronomer, and for that purpose 
furnished him with proper instruments. he im- 
patience of Ludwig till the time of the eclipse is not 
to be expressed; he had hitherto been acquainted with 
the planetary world only by books and a view of the 
heavens with the naked eye; he had never yet looked 
through a telescope, and the anticipation of the plea- 
sure which the new observatidn would yield him, 
scarce suffered him either to eat or sleep; but it un- 
fortunately happened, that just before the eclipse came 
on, the sky became cloudy, and continued so during 
the whole time of its continuance: this misfortune 
was more than the philosophy even of Ludwig could 
bear; as the cloud came on, he looked up at it in the 
agony of a man that expected the dissolution of nature 
to follow; when it came over the sun, he stood fixed 
in a consternation not to be described; and when he 
knew the eclipse was past, his disappointment and 
grief were little short of distraction. 

Mr Hoffman soon after went in his turn to visit 
Mr Ludwig, and take a view of his dwelling, his 
library, his study, and his instruments. He found 
an old crazy cottage, the inside of which had been 
long blackened with smoke; the walls were covered 
with propositions and diagrams written with chalk. 


In one corner was a bed, in another a cradle; and 
under a little window at the side, three pieces of board, 
laid side by side over two trussels, made a writing 
table for the philosopher, upon which were scattered 
some pieces of writing paper containing extracts of 
books, various calculations and geometrical figures; 
the books which have been mentioned before were 
placed on a shelf with the compass and ruler that 
have been described, which, with a wooden square 
and a pair of six inch globes, constituted the library 
and museum of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. 

In this hovel he lived till the year 1754; and while 
he was pursuing the study of philosophy at his leisure 
hours, he was indefatigable in his day labour asa poor 
peasant, sometimes carrying a basket at his back, and 
sometimes driving a wheelbarrow, and crying such 
garden-stuff as he had to sell about the village. In 
this state he was subject to frequent insults, “* such as 
patient merit takes of the unworthy,” and he bore 
them without reply, or any other mark either of re- 
sentment or contempt, when those who could not 
agree with him about the price of his commodities 
used to turn from him with an air of superiority, and 
call him in derision, silly clown and a stupid dog. 

Mr Hoffman, when he dismissed him, presented 
him with a hundred crowns, which filled all his wishes, 
and made him the happiest man in the world: with 
this sum he built himself a more commodious habita- 
tion in the middle of his vineyard, and furnished it 
with many moveables and utensils, of which he was 
in great want; but above all, he procured avery con- 
siderable addition to his library, an article so essential 
to his happiness, that he declared to Mr Hoffman he 
would not accept the whole province in which he lived 
upon condition that he should renounce his studies, 
and that he had rather live on bread and water than 
withhold from his mind that food which his intellec- 
tual hunger perpetually required. 

In this happy manner did this simple-minded indi- 
vidual pass the remainder of his blameless existence. 
He did not obtain wealth by his researches, neither 
did he rise to fame; but who shall estimate the amount 
of rational pleasures he derived from his unostenta- 
tious pursuit of scientific knowledge ? His biography 
illustrates the truth of the remark, that, “ indepen- 
dent of all wordly considerations, mental pursuits 
invariably bestow a rich reward on their votary, in 
the delight attendant on their cultivation, and the 
temporary oblivion at least of all anxious cares in the 
abstraction they require.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 
[A work has just made its sopemanse from the pen of Dr An- 
drew Ure, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of Manufactures, or an 
Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, and Commercial Economy of 
e Factory System of Great Britain.” Though not harmonising 
with Dr Ure in all his views, we are glad of the publication of the 
present work, as it is, we think, calculated to disseminate correct 
notions relative to the usage and condition of factory operatives, 
both young and old, as well as to enlighten the understanding on 
the great topics of debate d with and agricul- 
ture. The author has a good deal of interesting matter on the 
construction and mechanism of factories; also on the subject of 
strikes among workmen, which appear to have been productive of 
many ingenious improvements in machinery to supersede human 
labour. Leaving these subjects for future observation, we in the 
meantime present the following passages, selected from different 
parts of the book, illustrative of the factory principle, and the 
condition of those depending on it for subsistence. } 
THERE are four distinct classes of textile fabrics, cot- 
ton, wool, flax, and silk, which constitute the sub- 
jects of four, or, more correctly speaking, five distinct 
classes of factories ; first, the cotton factories ; second, 
the woollen; third, the worsted ; fourth, the flax, 
hempen, or linen; and, fifth, the silk. These five 
orders of factories are throughout this kingdom set in 
motion by steam-engines or water-wheels ; they all 
give employment to multitudes of children or adoles- 
cents; and they have, therefore, been subjected to 
certain legislative provisions. It is probable that 
614,200 work-people are constantly engaged within 
the factories of the United Kingdom : of which num. 
ber 561,900 belong to England and Wales; 46,825 to 
Scotland ; and 5475 to Ireland. Fully five-tenths of 
them are under twenty-one years of age, and three- 
tenths of these young persons are females. It must 
be remarked, however, that besides these 614,200 in- 
mates of factories, a vast population derives a liveli- 
hood from the manufactures of cotton, wool, flax, and 
silk, such as hand-weavers, the calico-printers and 
dyers, the framework-knitters, the lace-makers, lace- 
runners, muslin-sewers, &c. Considerably upwards 
of one-tenth of the population of this island is actu- 
ally employed in manufactures ; and probably little 
more than one-fifteenth in agriculture. In the recent 
discussions concerning our factories, no circumstance 
is so deserving of remark as the gross ignorance 
evinced relative to the nature of those stupendous ma- 
nufactures which have so long provided the rulers of 
this kingdom with the resources of war, and a great 
body of the people with comfortable subsistence; 
which have in fact made Britain the arbiter of many 
nations, and the benefactor of the globe itself. 

The constant aim and effect of scientific improve- 
ment in manufactures are philanthropic, as they tend 
to relieve the workmen, either from niceties of ad- 
justment which exhaust his mind and fatigue his eyes, 
or from painful repetition of efforts which distort or 
wear out his frame. At every step of each manufac- 
turing process, the humanity of science is strikingly 
manifest. The division-of-labour system, lauded by 
Adam Smith in his immortal elements of economics, 


is little thought of in factory employment. On the 


contrary, wherever a process requires peculiar dexte- 
rity and steadiness of hand, it is withdrawn as soon 
as possible from the workman, whois prone to irregu- 
larities of many kinds, and it is placed in charge of a 
peculiar mechanism, so self-regulating that a child 
may superintend it. The principle of the facto 
system then is, to substitute mechanical science for 
hand skill. On the handicraft plan, labour, more or’ 
less skilled, was usually the most expensive element 
of production; but on the automatic plan, skilled 
labour gets progressively superseded, and will eventu- 
ally be replaced by mere overlookers of machines. 
By the infirmity of human nature, it happens that 
the more skilful the workman, the more self-willed 
and intractable he is apt to become, and of course the 
less fit a component of a mechanical system, in which, 
by occasional irregularities, he may do great damage 
to the whole. The grand object, therefore, of the 
modern manufacturer, is, through the union of capital 
and science, to reduce the task of his work-people to 
the exercise of vigilance and dexterity—faculties, when 
concentred in one process, speedily brought to per- 
fection in the young. 


An eminent mechanician in Manchester told me 
that he does not choose to make any steam-engines at 
present, because, with his existing means, he would 
need to resort to the old principle of the division of 
labour, so fruitful of jealousies and strikes among 
workmen ; but he intends to prosecute that branch of 
business whenever he has prepared suitable arrange. 
ments on the equalisation of labour, or antomatic plan. 
On the graduation system, a man must serve an ap- 
prenticeship of many years before his hand and eye 
become skiiled enough for certain mechanical feats ; 
but on the system of decomposing a process into its 
constituents, and embodying each part in an automatic 
machine, a person of common care and capacity may 
be entrusted with any of the said elementary parts 
after a short probation, and may be transferred from 
one to another, on any emergency, at the discretion 
of the master. Such translations are utterly at vari« 
ance with the old practice of the division of labour, 
which fixed one man to shaping the head of a pin, 
and another to sharpening its point, with most irk- 
some and spirit-wasting uniformity, for a whole life. 

It was indeed a subject of regret to observe how 
frequently the workman’s eminence, in any craft, had 
to be purchased by the sacrifice of his health and com- 
fort. To one unvaried operation, which required 
unremitting dexterity and diligence, his hand and eye 
were constantly on the strain, or if they were suffered 
to swerve from their task for a time, considerable loss 
ensued either to the employer or the operative, accord- 
ing as the work was done by the day or by the piece. 
But on the equalisation plan of self-acting machines, 
the operative needs to call his faculties only into agree- 
able exercise; he is seldom harassed with anxiety or 
fatigue, and may find many leisure moments for either 
amusement or meditation, without detriment to his 
master’s interests or his own. As his business con- 
sists in tending the work of a well-regulated mechan- 
ism, he can learn it in a short period; and when he 
transfers his services from one machine to another, 
he varies his task, and enlarges his views, by thinking 
on those general combinations which result from his 
and his companions’ labours. Thus, that cramping 
of the faculties, that narrowing of the mind, that 
stunting of the frame, which were ascribed, and not 
unjustly, by moral writers to the division of labour, 
cannot, in common circumstances, occur under the 
equable distribution of industry. How superior in 
vigour and intelligence are the factory mechanics in 
Lancashire, where the latter system of Jabour prevails, 
to the handicraft artizans of London, who, to a great 
extent, continue slaves to the former! The one set 
is familiar with almost every physico-mechanical com- 
bination, while the other seldom knows any thing be- 
youd the pin-head sphere of his daily task. 

Nothing shows in aclearer point of view the credu- 
lity of mankind in general, and of the people of these 
islands in particular, than the ready faith which was 
given to the tales of cruelty exercised by proprietors 
of cotton-mills towards children. The system of 
calumny somewhat resembles that brought by the 
Pagans against the primitive Christians, of enticing 
children into their meetings in order to murder and 
devour them. [The originators of this sentimental 
fever need not be particularised.] No master would 
wish to have any wayward children to work within 
the walls of his factory, who do not mind their busi- 
ness without beating, and he therefore usually fines 
or turns away any spinners who are known to mal- 
treat their assistants. Hence, ill-usage of any kind is 
a very rare occurrence. I have visited many factories, 
both in Manchester and in the surrounding districts, 
during a period of several months, entering the spin- 
ning rooms, unexpectedly, and often alone, at different 
times of the day, and I never saw a single instance of 
corporal chastisement inflicted on a child, nor indeed 
did I ever see children in ill-humour. They seemed 
to be always cheerful and alert, taking pleasure in the 
light play of their muscles—enjoying the mobility 
natural to their age. The scene of industry, so far 


from exciting sad emotions in my mind, was always 
exhilarating. It was delightful to observe the nimble- 
ness with which they pieced the broken ends, as the 
mule-carriage began to recede from the fixed roller 
beam, and to see them at leisure, after a few seconds’ 


exercise of their tiny fingers, to amuse themselves in 
any attitude they chose, till the stretch and winding-on 
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were once more completed. The work of these lively 
elves seemed to resemble.a sport, in which habit gave 
them a pleasing dexterity. Conscious of their skill, 
they were delighted to: show it off to any stranger. 
As to exhaustion by the day’s work, they evinced no 
trace of it on emerging from the mill in the evening ; 
for they immediately began to skip about any neigh- 
bouring play-ground, and to commence their little 
amusements with the same alacrity as boys issuing 
from a school. It is moreover my firm conviction, 
that if children are not ill-used by bad parents or 

dians, but receive in food and raiment the full 
Fenefit of what they earn, they would thrive better 
when employed in our modern factories, than if left at 
home in apartments too often ill-aired, damp, and cold. 

Of all the common prejudices that exist with regard 
to factory labour, there is none more unfounded than 
that which ascribes to it excessive tedium and irk- 
aomeness above other occupations, owing to its being 
carried on in conjunction with the “ unceasing motion 
of the steam-engiue.” In an establishment for spin- 
ning or weaving cotton, all the hard work is performed 
by the steam-engine, which leaves for the attendant 
no hard labour at all, and literally nothing to do in 
general; but at intervals to perform some delicate 
operation, such as joining the threads that break, 
taking the cops off the spindles, &c. And it is so far 
from being true that the work in a factory is inces- 
sant, because the motion of the steam-engine is inces- 
sant, that the fact is, that the labour is not incessant 
on that very account, because it is performed in con- 
junction with the steam-engine. Of all manufacturing 
employments, those are by far the most irksome and 
incessant in which steam-engines are not employed, 
as in lace-running and stocking-weaving ; and the 
way to prevent an employment from being incessant, 
is to introduce a steam-engine into it. These re- 
marks certainly apply more especially to the labour 
of children in factories. Three-fourths of the children 
so employed are engaged in piecing at the mules. 
“* When the carriages of these have receded a fuot and 
a half or two feet from the rollers,” says Mr Tufoell, 
* nothing is to be done, not even attention is required 
from either spinner or piecer.” Both of them stand 
idle for a time, and in fine spinning particularly, for 
three-quarters of a minute, or more. Consequently, 
if a child remains at this business twelve hours daily, 
he has nine hours of inaction. And though he attends 
two mules, he has still six hours of non-exertion. 
Spinners sometimes dedicate these intervals to the 
perusal of books. The scavengers, who in Mr Sadler's 
report have been described as being “ constantly in 
a state of grief, always in terror, and every moment 
they have to spare stretched all their length upon the 
floor in a state of perspiration,” may be observed in 
cotton-factories idle for four minutes at a time, or 
moving about in a sportive mood, utterly unconscious 
of the tragical scenes in which they were dramatised. 

I shall now adduce a few examples of the influence 
of rightly regulated cotton-mills on the well-being of 
their inmates, derived from my own observations. One 
of the original emporiums of the cotton manufacture 
is the establishment of the Messrs Strutt, situated 
in the fine valley of the Derwent, a few miles below 
Cromford, the primitive seat of the water-spinning 
frames. The cotton-factories of this eminent family 
have for half a century furnished steady employment 
and comfortable subsistence to a population of many 
thousand individuals. During this long period, the 
skill, prudence, and capital of the proprietors, have 
maintained their business in a state of progressive 
improvement, and nearly exempt from those fluctua- 
tions which have so often, in that interval, spread 
seasons of distress among agricultural labourers. So 
high is the character of their stocking-yarns and 
threads for uniform excellence, that the stamp of their 
firm on the great bale is a passport to their ready sale 
without examination in every market of the world. 
Under their auspices the hand town of Belper 
has uprisen, built of hewn stone, with streets flagged 
with the same, in regular houses on the most commo- 
dious plans, where the operatives with their families 
pass the tranguil tenor of their lives, The mills 
there, plainly elegant, built also of stone, as well as 
their other mills at Millford, three miles lower down 
the river, are driven altogether by eighteen magnifi- 
cent water-wheels, possessing the power of six hundred 
horses. A self-acting governor attached to each wheel 
adjusts its velocity to the purposes of the factory, and 
is never in a state of repose, but is seen incessantly 
tightening or slackening the reins of the mill-geering, 
80 to speak, according to the number of machines 
moving within, and the force of the stream acting 
without. As no steam-engines are employed, this 
manufacturing village has quite the picturesque air 
of an Italian scene, with its river, overhanging woods, 
and distant range of hills. A neat refectory is fitted 
up within the works, where any of the work-people 
who choose may have a comfortable pint of hot tea or 
coffee, including sugar and milk, for one halfpenny. 
The persons who regularly join in this refreshment 
become entitled to medical attendance gratis, A 
dancing-room for the recreation of the young is also 
provided. 

What I have myself witnessed at several times, 
both on Sundays and working-days, has convinced 
me that the population of Belper is, in reference to 
health, domestic comfort, and religious culture, in a 
truly enviable state, compared with the average of our 
agricultural villages. The factory rooms are well 


aired, and.as clean as any gentleman's parlour. The 
children are well plexioned, and work with cheer- 
ful dexterity at their respective occupations. 

At Quarry Bank, near Wilmslow, in Cheshire, is 


~ 

Many of the factory hs of both sexes cultivate 
their musical tastes. he proprietor having erected 
a handsome school-house, the workers subscribed 


situated the oldest of the five establishments belong- 
ing to the great firm of Messrs Greg and Sons, of 
Manchester, who work up the one-hundredth part of 
all the cotton consumed in Great Britain. It is driven 
by an elegant water-wheel, thirty-two feet in diameter, 
and twenty-four feet broad, equivalent in power to 
one hundred and twenty horses. The country round 
is beautiful, and presents a succession of picturesque 
wooded dells, interspersed with richly cultivated fields. 
At a little distance from the factory, on a sunny slope, 
stands a handsome house, two stories high, built for 
the accommodation of the female apprentices. Here 
are well fed, clothed, educated, and lodged, under kind 
superintendence, sixty young girls, who, by their de- 
portment at the mill, as well as in Wilmslow church 
on Sunday, where I saw them assembled, evince a 
degree of comfort most creditable to the humane and 
intelligent proprietors. The Sunday scholars, equally 
numerous, belonging to the rural population, appeared 
to great disadvantage alongside of the factory chil- 
dren, the furmer being worse clad and worse looking 
than the latter, and worse behaved during divine 
service. 

Messrs Greg spin about 60,000lbs. of cotton per 
week in their five mills, which amount to the prodi- 
gious quantity of 3,120,000 lbs. per annum, being the 
largest concern in the kingdom. One penny per pound 
on the price of cotton wool makes a difference to them 
of L,3000 a-year. 

The female apprentices at the Quarry Bank mill 
come partly from its own parish, partly from Chelsea, 
but chiefly from the Liverpool poor-house. The pro- 
prietors have engaged a man and a woman, who take 
care of them in every way; also a schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress, and a medical practitioner. The 
Messrs Greg are in the habit of looking after the 
education of the boys, and their sisters superintend 
that of the girls, who are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, sewing, and other domestic avocations. 
The health of these apprentices is unequalled by that 
of any other class of work-people in any occupation. 
The medical certificates laid before the Factory Com- 
missioners prove that the deaths are only one in one 
hundred and fifty, being no more than one-third of 
the average of Lancashire. Their ages vary from ten 
to twenty-one years. When they grow up, they al- 
most always marry some of the men belonging to the 
factory, often continue to work, and receive better 
wages than the other operatives, as they are obliged 
to take houses for themselves. Only one or two in- 
stances have occurred in the course of forty years, 
since the sys'em was begun by Mr Greg, senior, of 
any of them coming on the parish. The apprentices 
have milk-porridge for breakfast, potatoes and bacon 
for dinner, and butcher-meat on Sundays. They have 
bacon every day. About five hundred and fifty young 
people of this description have passed through that 
mill in the course of forty years. Mr W. R. Greg 
says that the general state of education among their 
mi!] hands is remarkably superior to that of the agri- 
cultural people. He has attended sometimes a sort of 
little club established near one of their country mills, 
to which some of the farmers’ people came, and he 
found an astonishing difference between their intelli- 
gence and that of the mill-workers. He has observed 
that the children are a great deal more fatigued and 
less willing to go to school after a holiday, than after 
the business of an ordinary day. They all attend 
school with regularity. 

Mr T. Ashton and four of his brothers possess, in 
their five independent establishments in the township 
of Hyde, 4000 power-looms, with all the subsidiary 
spinning machinery, and expend fully L.4000 weekly 
in wages. At the period of my visit, the work-people 
were paid L.1000 per diem in these several factories 
of Hyde, a district which consisted, not many years 
ago, of cold clay land, ill-cultivated and thinly 
peopled. Along with the adjoining small townships 
of Duckenfield and Stayley Bridge, it contains now 
te of 60,000 inhabitants, all comfortably em- 
ployed and fed. 

Mr T. Ashton’s cotton-works are agreeably grouped 
together on a gentle declivity, which is traversed by 
a little tributary stream of the Mersey. This supplies 
the condensing power to his steam-engines, while 
their expansive force is furnished from rich coal-mea- 
sures immediately under the factory lands. This is 
the motive-element which pervades and animates the 
region all around. The houses occupied by his work- 
people lie in streets, are built of stone, and are com- 
modious; consisting each of at least four apartments 
in two stories, with a small back-yard and a mews 
lane. The rent for a good lodging, containing an 
improved kitchen-grate, with boiler and oven, is only 
L.8 per annum, and good fuel may be had for 9s. a ton. 
I looked into several of the houses, and found them 
more richly furnished than any common work-people’s 
dwellings which I had ever seen before. 

My notice was particularly attracted to a handsome 


| house and shop, in one of the streets where Mr T. 


Ashton’s operatives dwell. On asking who occupied 
it, I learned it was a spinner, who, having saved from 
his earnings L.200, had embarked this capital in a 
retail business, now managed by his wife, a tidy-look- 
ing person, while the husband contigued to pursue his 
protitable avocations in the mill. 


p ly among themselves 1.160, and bought 
a good organ, now'set up in the gallery of the large 
hall of the school. It is played upon on the Sundays 
at divine service, and on certain evenings through 
the week alternately, by certain of the girls employed 
at the power-looms. One of them, only seventeen 
years of age, is said to be a tolerable organist. So 
much nonsense has been uttered about the deformities 
and diseases of factory children, that I may hardly be 
credited by some of my readers, when I assert that I 
have never seen, among a like number of young wo. 
men of the lower ranks in any country, so many 
pleasing countenances and handsome figures, as I saw 
in Mr Ashton’s nine power-weaving galleries. Their 
light labour and erect posture in tending the looms, 
and the habit which many of them have of exercising 
their arms and shoulders, as if with dumb-bells, by rest- 
ing their hands on the lay or shuttle- bearer, as it oscil- 
lates alternately backwards and forwards with the 
machinery, opens their chest, and gives them gene- 
rally a graceful carriage. Many of them have adopted 
tasteful modes of wearing neat handkerchiefs on their 
heads, and have altogether not a little of the Grecian 
style of beauty. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to convince the 
candid mind, that factories, more especially cotton- 
mills, are so organised as to afford as easy and com- 
fortable occupation as any where can fall to the lot of 
the labouring classes. 

What a pity it is that the party who lately de- 
claimed so loudly about the inmates of factories being 
universally victims of oppression, misery, and vice, 
did not, from their rural or civic retreats, examine first 
of all into the relative condition of their own rustic 
operatives, and dispassionately see how the balance 
stood betwixt them! Decisive facts lay at their very 
doors, and pressed rather painfully on their organs of 
perception. If actuated by a philosophical spirit, they 
might have ascertained very soon whether Goldsmith's 
Auburn, or Crabbe’s Village, reflected the truest pic- 
ture of their country's pride; and by inspecting there- 
after a prosperous factory village, they might have 
discovered whether the town was staining the country 
or the country the town. This preliminary analysis, 
which ought to have been deliberately executed before 
the crusade was embattled against the cotton-mills, 
has, however, been well performed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. From the documents published by 
this unexceptionable tribunal, it appears that, but for 
the renovating influence of its manufactures, England 
would have been overrun ere now with the most igno- 
rant and depraved race of men to be met with in any 
civilised region of the globe. Lt is, in fact, in the fac- 
tory districts alone that the demoralising agency of 
pauperism has been effectually resisted, and a noble 
spirit of industry, enterprise, and intelligence, called 
forth. What a contrast is there at this day, between 
the torpor and brutality which pervade very many of 
the farming parishes, as delineated in the official re- 
ports, and the beneficent activity which animates all 
the cotton-factory towns, villages, and hamlets ! 


FACETIOUSNESS. 

(The following pleasing exposition of the nature and tendency 
of Facetiousness, or Humour, from the works of Dr Isaac Bar- 
row, cannot fail to be aceeptable to modern readers. ] 

FaceTIOUSNESs is a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, 80 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several e 
and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notion thereof, than to define the fi- 
gure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allu- 
sion toa known story, or in seasonable application of a 
trivial saying, or in telling an apposite tale : sometimes 
it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their 
sound: sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humor- 
ous expression: sometimes it lurketh under an odd 
similitude: sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly retort- 
ing, an objection : ti it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 
in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, or in acute nonsense. It also procu- 
reth delight, by diverting the mind from its road of 
serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit, in 
way of emulation or complaisance ; and by seasoning 
matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an 
unusual, and thence grateful tang. 

Such facetiousness is not absolutely unreasonable or 
unlawful, which ministereth harmless devertisement 
and delight to conversation: if jocular discourse may 
serve to good purposes of this kind; if it may be apt 
to raise our drooping spirits, to allay our irksome 
cares, to whet our blunted industry, to recreate our 
minds, being tired and cloyed with graver occupations ; 
if it may breed alacrity, or maintain good humour 
among us; if it may conduce to sweeten conversation 
and endear society; then is it not inconvenient or 
unprofitable. If for those ends we may use other 
recreations, employing on them our ears and eyes, our 
hands and feet, our other instruments of sense and 
motion; why may we not as well to them accommo. 


date our organs of speech and interior sense? Why 
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should those games which excite our wits and fancies 
be less seasonable than those whereby our grosser 
parts and faculties are exercised? Yea, why are not 
those more reasonable since they ate performed in a 
manly way, and have in them a smack of reason; 
seeing also they may be so managed as not only to 
divert and please, but to improve aud profit the mind, 
rousing and quickening it, yea, sometimes enlighten- 
ing and instructing it, by good sense conveyed in 
expression ? 

It would surely be hard that we should be tied ever 
to knit the brow and squeeze the brain, to be always 
sadly dumpish or seriously pensive, that all divertise- 
ment of mirth and pleasantness should be shut out of 
conversation: and how can we better relieve our 
minds, or relax our thoughts, how can we be more 
ingeniously cheerful, in what more kindly way can we 
exhilarate ourselves and others, than by thus “ sacri- 
ficing to the graces,” as the ancients called it? Are 
not some persons always, and all persons sometimes, 
incapable otherwise to divert themselves than by such 
discourse? Shall we,.I say, have nor tion ? or 


All injurious, abusive, scurrilous jesting, which 
conten or needlessly tendeth to the disgrace, 
damage, vexation, or prejudice in any kind of our 
neighbour (provoking his displeasure, grating on his 
modesty, stirring passion in him), is also prohibited. 
When men, to raise an admiration of their wit, to 
please themselves, or gratify the humour of other men, 
do expose their neighbour to scorn and contempt, 
making ignominious reflections on his person or his 
aetions, taunting his real imperfections, or fastening 
imaginary ones on him, they transgress their duty, 
and abuse their wits; it is not urbanity, or genuine 
facetiousness, but uncivil rudeness, or vile malignity. 
To do thus, as it is the office of mean and base spirits, 
unfit for any worthy or weighty employments, so it is 
full of inhumanity, of iniquity, of indecency and folly. 
For the weaknesses of men, of what kind soever 
(natural or moral, in quality or in act), idering 


and, withont attracting any notice to herself, she 
throws around ‘his character a lustre that, without 
her, never would have appeared. 

A BACHELOR. 

There is the wealthy bon vivant, who keeps house 
for himself, who has an inherent, unaccountable an- 
tipathy to all womankind, and’who no more ever 
ought of marrying than of drowning himself. He 
seldom goes to visit, except it be to the house of some 
kindred spirit, who keeps a table exactly like his own, 
and therefore knows how to suit the palate of such a 
guest. And when he happens to be in female society, 
he secretly blesses himself that he has not some splen- 
did coiffwre or exorbitant sleeves or flounces to pay for, 
while he can afford to allow his servants to waste or 
pocket at least a fourth of his income ; and what would 
maintain an alms-house, is thrown down daily to a 


whence they spring, and how much we are all sub- 
ject to them, and do need excuse for them, do in 
equity challenge compassion to be had of them; not 


must our recreations be ever clownish or childish, 
consisting merely in rustical efforts, or in petty sleights 
of bodily strength and activity? Were we, in fine, 
obliged ever to talk like philosophers, assigning dry 
reasons for every thing, and dropping grave sentences 
on all occasions, would it not much deaden human 
life, and make ordinary conversation exceedingly to 
languish ? Facetiousness, therefore, in such cases, 
and to such purposes, may be allowable. 

Facetiousness is allowable when it is the most pro- 
per instrument of exposing things apparently base and 
vile todue contempt. Itis many times expedient that 
things really ridiculous should appear such, that they 
may be sufficiently loathed and shunned ; and to ren- 
der them.such is the part of a facetious wit, and 
usually can only be compassed thereby. When to 
impugn them with downright reason, or to check 
them by serious discourse, would signify aothing ; 
then representing them in a shape strangely ugly to 
the fancy, and thereby raising derision at them, may 
effectually discountenance them. When sarcastical 
twitches are needful to pierce’ the thick skins of men, 
to correct their lethargic stupidity, to rouse them out 
of their drowsy negligence ; then may they well be 
applied: when plain declarations will not enlighten 

ple, to discern the truth and weight of things, and 
lunt arguments will not penetrate to convince or 
persuade them to their duty ; then doth reason freely 
ign its place to wit, allowing it.to undertake its 
work of instruction and reproof. 

Facetious discourse, particularly, may be commo- 
dious for reproving some vices and reclaiming some 
persons. It commonly procureth a more easy access 
to the ears of men, and worketh a stronger impression 
on their hearts, than other discourse could do. Many 
who will not stand a direct reproof, and cannot abide 
to be plainly admonished of their fault, will yet endure 
to be pleasantly rubbed, and will patiently bear a 
jocund wipe; though they abominate all language 

ely bitter or sour, yet they can relish discourse 
ea in it a pleasant tartness: you must not chide 
them as their master, but you may.gibe with them as 
their companion: if you.do that, they will take you 
for pragmatieal and hty ; this they may inter- 
pret friendship aud freedom. Most men are of that 
temper ; and particularly the genius-of divers persons, 
whose opinions and practices we should strive to cor- 
rect, doth require not a grave and severe, but a free 
and merry way of treating them. For what can be more 
unsuitable aud unpromising, than to.seem serious with 
those-who are not so themselves, or demure with the 
scornful? If we design either to, please. or vex them 
into better manners, we must be.as sportful in a man- 
ner, or as contemptuous as themselves. In fine, many 
whose foreheads are brazed, and hearts steeled against 
all blame, are yet not of proof against derision ; divers, 
who never will be reasoned, may be rallied into better 
order: in which cases raillery, as-an instrument of so 
important good, as a servant of the best charity, may 
be allowed. 

Some errors, likewise, in this way may be most 
properly and most successfully confuted; such as 
deserve not, and hardly can bear, a serious and solid 
confutation. He that will contest things apparently 
decided hy sense and experience, or who disavows clear 
principles of reason, approved by general consent, and 
the common sense of men, whst other hopeful way is 
there of proceeding with him than pleasantly to explode 
his conceits? To dispute seriously with him were 
trifling ; to trifle with him is the proper course; since 
he rejecteth the grounds of reasoning, it is vain to be 
in earnest: what then remains but to jest -with him ? 

It may also be expedient to put the world out of 
conceit, that all sober and good men are a sort of such 
lumpish or sour people, that they can utter nothing but 
flat and drowsy stuff ; by showing them that such per- 
sons, when they see cause, in condescension, can be as 
brisk and smart as themselves ; when they please can 
speak pleasantly and wittily, as well as, gravely. and 
judiciously. 

If we must be facetious and merry, the field is wide 
and spacious ; every where light and ludicrous things 
occur: it therefore doth argue a lous poverty 
of wit, and barrenness. of invention, .no. less than a 
Strange defect of goodness and want of ‘discretion, in 
those who ~ seem ingenious under the charge of 
trespassing on d y, disclaiming wisdom, wound- 
ing-the.ears of others, and their own consciences. 


com p y to be taken in them, or mirth drawn 
from them; they, in respect to common humanity, 
should rather be studiously connived at and concealed, 
or mildly excused, than wilfully laid open, and wan- 
tonly descanted on; they rather are to be deplored 
secretly than openly derided. 

The reputation of men is too noble a sacrifice to be 
offered up to vain glory, fond pleasure, or ill hnmour ; 
it is a good far more dear and precious than to be 
prostituted for idle sport and divertisement. It be- 
cometh us not to trifle with that, which in common 
estimation is of so great moment ; to play rudely with 
a thing so very brittle, yet of so vast price; which 
being once broken or cracked, it is very hard, and 
searce possible, torepair. A small transient pleasure, 
a tickling the ears, wagging the lungs, forming the 
face into a smile, a giggle, or a hum, are not to be 
purchased with the grievous distaste and smart, per- 
haps with the real damage and mischief of our neigh- 
bour, which attend on contempt. This is not jesting 
surely, but bad earnest : it is wild mirth, which is the 
mother of grief to those whom we should tenderly 
love; it is unnatural sport, which breedeth displea- 
sure in them whose delight it should promote, whose 
liking it should procure: it crosseth the nature and 
design of this way of speaking; which is to cement 
and ingratiate society, to render conversation pleasant 
and sprightly, for mutual satisfaction and comfort. 


CHARACTERS, 
[From “ The Edinburgh Literary Albim,” a volume just 
published. } 


A MISS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A strange-looking thing, retaining very little of the 
human form about it. It spends its time at home— 
dressing and undressing, eating, reading Annuals and 
all sorts of sentimental periodicals, copying out love- 
songs, clipping and carving coloured papers, invent- 
ing match-boxes, yawning, strumming, and humming ; 
abroad—chattering, giggling, singing, and playing, 
waltzing and quadrilling. Can this thing have a 
soul? Itis not altegetheramere machine; there are 
indications of volition about it; and at times, when 
the actuating spirit does manifest itself, it betrays a 
spice of malevolence and envy, selfishness and dissi- 
mulation. 

A WIFE. 

There is your tawdry careless wife, dawdling about 
with her rent pocket-holes, unbuttoned gown and 
disorderly head-dress, and her feet.slipped into a psir 
of old shoes. She was always a slovenly. woman, and 
matrimony makes her ten times:more.so. Her.cham- 
ber is like a broker’s shop of old clothes. The furni- 
ture is daubed with grease and ink, and the whole 
house shows that it wants the superintending care of 
an elegant mistress. She is indolent and easy and 
good-natured. Her husband is also an easy-minded 
sort of person, and not very particular, so that things 
get leave to pass without reprebension. Upon the 
whole, they are happy in their way, and pass through 
the world with little anxiety and little care; and, 
perhaps, they are wiser than om who aim at.a more 
refined state of enjoyment. 

There also is the bold domineering matron, noted 
through all her circle of acquaintances as a person of 
surpassing cleverness. She talks loudly and self-suf- 
ficiently, and dictates upon all possible occasions, 
whether her advice be svlicited or not. She could 
manage all the affairs of all the families in Christen- 
dom. Her plans of economy are talked of far and 
near. Her forte has always been to rule; and in 
choosing a husband, she has taken an easy-tempered 
simpleton, who lets her rule as she lists. She knows 
his weakness, and takes by it occasion to display her 
own authority. She would break the heart of a man 
of feeling; and a man of spirit would certainly break 
her bones. But, oh! in what a blissful state of blind- 
ness and delusion her good-natured helpmate dwells 
with her !—he thinks that such an economist, such a 
manager, in short, such a wife, was never before 
created. Asthings go in this world, their share of 
happiness is by no means to be held in contempt. 

The character of a good wife cannot be delineated, 
she possesses so many minute, undefinable: excellen- 
cies. He alone whose lot she : blesses, can fally esti- 
mate her value ; yea it is above rubies, and he feels i: 
to be so. She is the: sweetener of his whole existence. 
She is a judicious, disinterested: counsellor to. him ; 


less, ungracious set of domestic animals. 

To him there is no higher gratification in this life 
(and he seldom thinks of another) than a dinner in 
perfeet season; and though all the fragrance and 
sweets of nature should fail to affect him, the savour 
of a ham-shop almost renders him enthusiastic and 
poetical, 

There is also your poor half-pay, who, without 
promotion, has spent the prime of his days in foreign 
service, and who seems by necessity the isolated being 
that heis. Immured in a retired lodging, or a dangler 
at other men’s tables—or, perhaps, he may be too 
proud for that, and’ because he has no table of his own 
to ask a friend to, he never goes out, but dines‘a hun- 
dred and eighty days of the year on his second day's 
soupe maigre and morsel of cold meat. 

He talks philosophically, when you meet him, upon 
his love of home (if a lodging-house can be called so) 
and his taste forretirement. He gives large promises 
of paying you a visit, but never makes it out. There 
is, however, a spark of human kindness in him, and 
one trait of secret benevolence sweetens the circum. 
scribed enjoyments of his solitary life. A part, and 
not an inconsiderable part, of his narrow income is 
devoted to the maintenance of an aged and decrepid 
relative; and without a grudge in his heartis it given, 
although it greatly lessens his own external comforts. 

The stiff pedantic man of letters, whose erudition 
is overwhelming. He pores over his. dusty volumes 
day and night, and has written folios upon every 
thing. But though some fanciful ideas of astonish. 
ing the world, and leaving.a great name behind him, 
pass through his brain, neither himself, poor man, 
nor yet the world, is ever the wiser for all his.learned 
toil. He is tall and starved-louking, and.extremely 
fantastic in his address, His conversation is inces- 
sant; and were it not so.very dry, and tedious, and 
monotonous, one could almost enjoy the very ab- 
surdity of it. He fancies himself under the patronage 
of all the great personages in the realm, whom he 
quotes upon all occasions; and he overpowers his 
auditory with high-sounding tides, and. indigestible 
accounts of the marvellous proofs.of favour he has 
received. He lives in an obscure, classical corner 
of the town; and a female, as eceentric-looking as 
himself, keeps house for him, and in her he has his 
only sincere admirer; for she implicitly believes all 
his wonderful recitals; and if she could be made to 
utter her mind on the subject (for she is as silent as 
he is loquacious), she woula certainly pronounce him 
to be, in her estimation, the wisest and greatest man 
upon.earth. 

A HUSBAND. 

There is the idle domestic man, as exact as clock. 
work, who spends his life in doing nick-nacks about 
the house, or, for variety, dozing about at a sale, or 
escorting his wife to market. 

He is easily discomposed, and easily ruffled. He 
keeps no company, because that would ‘break up the 
regularity of his domestic arrangements. His wife 
is trained to the same perfect exactness as himself, 
and this life would have for him no trials, were it not 
thas he: finds: his.servants ineorrigible ;'for after he 
hasshown them, for the hundredth time, how to sweep 
in the hearth, or wipe a wine-glass, he’ has‘ to begin 
his tuition afresh ; and in spite of all precept and ex- 
ample, they never come up to the precision he requires. 
of them. 

There is also the wealthy money-making man, 
engaged: in the turmoil of: business, has little 
feeling of tenderness about him, but finds it absolutely 
necessary for his interest:to marry. He therefore 
chooses a wife, not so much fora companion, but as 
an economical person to place at the head of his estab- 
lishment. It is not therefore a woman with an inde- 
pendence of fortune and spirit that would suit him ; 
for such aone, he rightly foresees, might be inclined 
to spend her money in her own way, as well as to 
take her own will, and might not’ be-so ‘devoted an 
economist as:‘one:whose circumstances constrained 
ber te frugal measures all her life: Consequently he 
lovks out fer one who, as she stands much in need of 
a livelihood, és willing to gain it by any means, and 
readily yields to his temper, and acts her subordinate 
part with.all.due submissiveness. He treats her as 
an upper servant. He gives her a circumscribed 
allowance for household matters, of which she must 
yield him. an exact account. He is precise and pointed 
in the extreme, is-never due a farthing beyond the 
proper time, and is unmercifully rigorous in exacting 
justice to himself. He is overbearing and-unfeeling, 


and has the-air of a man that never knew a difficulty, 
and felt himself-above the reach of any. But his 
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household do not rebel—they look up to him with 
awe and reverence, although he rules them like a 
despot. 

A WIDOW. 

There isthe gay young widow. Ob, what a choice 
theme for scandal, as she goes about peering from 
beneath her fashionable weeds ! 

She sets herself up to matronise giddy girls, that 
she may draw a train of young gallants after her, and 
haply catch one of them herself. 

She has scarcely sufficient to tempt a fortune- 
hunter, and her noted extravagance terrifies men of 
ordinary means and common prudence. She dresses 
and overdresses, and rackets and invites, and enter- 
tains and gads about, till she wears out herself and 
her purse, but all to no purpose. She finds plenty of 
loungers, who will eat her dinners and dance at her 
parties, and shuffle her cards, and escort her to ba- 
zaars, and shoppings, and promenades; but not one, 
fool though he be to spend his time in such a way, 
fool enough to risk himself for “better and for worse.” 

There is likewise your demure, destitute, ill-left, 
friendless widow, creeping about in rusty weeds, with 
some traces of comeliness in her care-worn poverty- 
marked countenance. She had married unadvisedly 
for mere love, and the object of her affection was one 
of those unfortunate mortals who try various ways of 
doing, and succeed in none; and now she is left to 
tell over and over her sad case of poverty, to all the 
noted patronesses of the needy to whom she gets re- 
commendations. They listen to her tale very sympa- 
thetically, but do little more than listen and talk of it 
afterwards. She is necessarily cast among a class, 
with whom, in her youth, she would have spurned to 
associate; and she is doomed to be beholden to them 
for their favours. She retains, however, something 
of her native independence of spirit. She would not 
altogether hang on the bounty of others. She con- 
trives to keep a roof over her head by selling out a box 
of tea, and keeping a lodger or two. It is, however, 
but a precarious way of life. None knows the struggle 
that she has to keep out of debt—the anxious days 
and sleepless nights, and the humbling contrivances 
she must fall upon to help her on her way, till she 
reach that spot to which she has long wistfully, but 
not impatiently looked, where all her kindred are laid 
50 rest before her. 


e AN AMIABLE YOUNG LADY. 
! This is a simple, soft, simpering, milk-and-water, 
fair-haired, pretty creature, who assents to every word 
that every body says, and has a continual reiteration 
of bless mes, and dear mes, in a tone of wonder to every 
thing that is related, and whom no theme seems either 
to tire or to interest. She disclaims all privilege of 
thinking for herself, and professes always to be no 
judge, whatever the question be, whether of religion or 
science, politics or weather. She seems to be aware of 
nothing, but that she has a pretty face, indicated by the 
studied arrangement of her curls and her dress. This 
creature sings sweetly, and plays with a languid un- 
meaning air. She can dance too, and she can read 
a French motto upon a bride’s-cake or card seal. She 
can paint butterflies and jessamine. She can make 
pastry. 


ARISTOCRACY OF THE SKIN AT BOSTON. 

{The following statement, made by Mr Abdy in his work entitled 
a ** Residence in the United States,” cannot surely be correct. We 
give it a place, however, with the hope that the parties concerned 
at Boston—who no doubt see our paper—may have an opportu- 
nity of contradicting it, and thereby relieving the minds of those 
in this country who are disposed to question its accuracy.) 
How far the aristocracy of the skin is carried in this 
pious city, may be seen by a curious document that 
was put into my hands by an abolitionist. A free 
black, some few years ago, came into possession of a 
pew in one of the churches here. It was the only 
thing he could obtain from a man who was unable, or 
unwilling, to pay a legal claim he had upon him. 
Having furnished it, he offered it for sale. Not find- 
ing a purchaser at the price he demanded (and few 
would be likely to give the full value for what no one 
imagined the owner would dare to make use of), he 
determined to occupy it himself; whether he was 
unconscious of the offence he was about to give, or 
thought he might as well speculate upon the white 
man’s pride, as, it would seem, the white man had 
speculated upon his submissiveness. The sensation 
produced by his unexpected appearance among the fa- 
voured children of nature in the very sanctum sanc- 
torum of their distinctions, can be described by those 
only who witnessed it, The next Sunday he took his 
wife and children with him. (It should be observed, 
that the coloured people are not admitted to places of 
worship, except to small pews or boxes set apart ex- 
pressly for them, and so placed that they can hear 
without offending the fastidious delicacy of the con- 
gregation. At Albany, there is one where a curtain 
is placed in front to conceal the occupants, when there 
are any ; for those for whom they are destined seldom 
enter them, and speak of them with the contempt they 
deserve, as “ martin-holes” and “ human menage- 
ries.”) It was now high time that notice should be 
taken of this contumacious spirit; and the intruder 
received the two following notes :— 

** March 6, 1830.—To Mr Brinsley—Sir, If you 
have any pew-furniture in pew No. 38, Park Street 
meeting-house, you will remove it this afternoon.— 
Geoack for the committee.” 


With the above was a copy of a note, written the 
day before to this agent of the committee, in these 
words—“ Dear Sir, Pew No. 38, in Park Street 
church, is let to Mr Andrew Ellison.—Yours respect- 
fully, J. 

The other letter was addressed “ to Mr Frederick 
Brinsley, coloured man, Elm Street :” the contents 
are as follow :— 

* Boston, March 6, 1830.—Sir, The Prudential 
Committee of Park Street church notify you not to 
occupy any pew on the lower floor of Park Street 
meeting-house on any Sabbath, or on any other day 
during the time of divine worship, after this date ; 
and if you go there with such intent, you will hazard 
the consequences. The pews in the upper galleries 
are at your service. —GEORGE Op10RNE, for the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr Brinsley, on going again, found a constable at 
the pew-duor. No further attempt was made to assert 
the rights of property against such a formidable com- 
bination; and we may seek in vain for the conse- 
quences, which Mr Odiorne, with official brevity, says 
would have been hazarded by another visit to the 
house of God. The offender is now removed from 
this scene of persecution and mortification to a place 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
Weary are at rest.” 

A similar circumstance occurred some years ago, 
when the question was tried in a court of justice, and 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, a coloured man of 
the name of Joshua Easton. He had sued for damages 
against certain persons who had ejected him from 
his pew, or rather had rendered it useless to him. 
Having purchased seats in a Baptist church, recently 
erected in the town of Randolph, in the state of 
Massachusetts, he found, on going thither one Sun- 
day with his family, that the seats had been removed. 
They accordingly sat down as well as they could on 
the flooring. The next Sunday, nothing but the 
ground being left for their accommodation, the party 
were obliged to stand up during the service. The 
enemy, finding that these repeated inconveniences 
were unavailing, covered the place with pitch and tar. 
He was satisfied with the victory he had obtained, and 
showed his superiority to this petty vulgar malice by 
not insisting on his right. 


THE NETTLE-KING. 
There was a Nettle both great and strong, 
And the threads of his poison-flowers were long, 
He rose up in strength and height also, 
And he said, * I'll be king of the plants below !” 
It was a wood both drear and dank, 
There grew the Nettle so broad and rank ; 
And an Owl sate up in an old ash tree, 
That was wasting away so silently ; 
And a raven was perched above his head, 
And they both of them heard what the Nettle-king said. 
And there was a Toad that sate below, 
Chewing his venom sedate and slow, 
And he heard the words of the Nettle also. 


The Nettle he throve, and the Nettle he grew, 
And the strength of the earth around him he drew : 
There was a pale Stellaria meek, 

But as he grew strong, so she grew weak ; 
There was a Campion, crimson-eyed, 

But as he grew up, the Campion died ; 

And the blue Veronica, shut from light, 

Faded away in a sickly white ; 

For upon his leaves a dew there hung, 

That fell like a blight from a serpent’s tongue, 
And there was not a flower about the spot, 
Herb- Robert, Harebell, nor Forget-me-not. 

Yet up grew the Nettle like water-sedge, 
Higher and higher above the hedge ; 

The stuff of his leaves was strong and stout, 
And the points of his stinging flowers stood out ; 
And the child that went in the wood to play, 
From the King-nettle would shrink away ! 


“ Now,” says the Nettle, “‘there’s none like me ; 
I am as great as a plant can be! 

I have crushed each weak and tender root, 
With the mighty power of my kingly foot ; 

I have spread out my arms so strong and wide, 
And opened my way on every side ; 

I have drawn from the earth its virtues fine, 
To strengthen for me each poison-spine ; 
Both morn and night my leaves I’ve spread, 
And upon the falling dews have fed, 

Till I am as great as a forest tree ; 

The great wide world is the place for me |” 
Said the Nettle-king in his bravery. 


Just then came up a Woodman stout, 

In the thick of the wood he was peering about. 
The Nettle looked up, the Nettle looked down, 
And graciously smiled on the simple clown : 

** Thou knowest me well, sir clown,” said he, 

“ And ‘tis meet that thou reverence one like me !” 
Nothing at all the man replied, 

But he lifted a scythe that was at his side, 

And he cut the Nettle up by the root, 

And trampled it under his heavy foot ; 

And he saw where the Toad in its shadow lay, 
But he said not a word, and went his way. 
—Mary Howitt's Sketches of Natural History. 


THE CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 

Tue following interesting account of the chimney swal- 
low is from Audubon’s work, recently published :—Im- 
mediately after my arrival at Louisville, in the state 
of Kentucky, I became acquainted with the amiable 
and hospitable Major William Croghan, and his family. 
While talking one day about birds, he asked me if I had 
seen the trees on which the swallows were supposed to 
spend the winter, but which they only entered, he said, 
for the purpose of roosting. Answering in the affirma- 
tive, I was informed that on my way back to town there 
was a tree remarkable on account of the immense num- 
bers that resorted to it, and the place in which it stood 
was described to me. I found it to be a sycamore, nearly 
destitute of branches, sixty or seventy feet high, between 
seven and eight feet in diameter at the base, and about 
five for the distance of forty feet up, where the stump of 
a broken hollowed branch, about two feet in diameter, 
made out from the main stem. This was the place at 
which the swallows entered. On closely examining the 
tree, I found it hard, but hollow to near the roots. It 
was now about four o’clock afternoon, in the month of 
July. Swallows were flying over Jeffersonville, Louis- 
ville, and the woods around, but there were none near 
the tree. 1 proceeded home, and shortly after returned 
on foot. The sun was going down behind the Silver 
Hill: the evening was beautiful: th of J 
were flying closely above me, and three or four ata time 
were pitching into the hole, like bees hurrying into the 
hive. 1 remained, my head leaning on the tree, listen- 
ing to the roaring noise made within by the birds, as they 
settled and arranged themselves, until it was quite dark, 
when I left the place, although I was convinced that 
many more had to enter. I did not pretend to count 
them, for the number was too great, and the birds rushed 
to the entrance so thick as to baffle the attempt. I had 
scarcely returned to Louisville, when a violent thunder 
storm passed suddenly over the town, and its appearance 
made me think that the hurry of the swallows to enter 
the tree was caused by their anxiety to avoid it. 1 thought 
of the swallows almost the whole night, so anxious had I 
become to ascertain their number before the time of their 
departure should arrive. Next morning I rose early 
enough to reach the place long before the least appear- 
ance of daylight, and placed my head against the tree. 
All was silent within. I remained in that posture pro- 
bably twenty minutes, when suddenly I thought the tree 
was giving way, and coming down upon me. Instine- 
tively I sprang from it; but when I looked up to it again, 
what was my astonishment to see it standing as firm as 
ever! The swallows were now pouring out in a black 
continued stream. I ran back to my post, and listened 
with amazement to the noise within, which I could com- 
pare to nothing else than the sound of a large wheel re- 
volving under a powerful stream. It was yet dusky, so 
I could hardly see the hour on my watch, but I estimated 
the time which they took in getting out at more than 
thirty minutes. After their departure no noise was heard 
within, and they dispersed in every direction with the 
quickness of thought. 

I immediately formed the project of examining the in- 
terior of the tree, which, as my kind friend Major Crog- 
han had told me, proved the most remarkable I had ever 
met with. This I did in company with a hunting asso- 
ciate. We went provided with a strong line and a rope, 
the first of which we, after several trials, succeeded in 
throwing across the broken branch. Fastening the rope 
to the line, we drew it up, and pulled it over until it 
reached the ground again. Provided with the lo 
cane we could find, | mounted the tree, by the rope, with- 
out accident, and at length seated myself at ease on the 
broken branch : but my labour was fruitless, for I could 
see nothing through the hole, and the cane, which was 
about fifteen feet long, touching nothing on the sides of 
the tree within, that could give any information. I came 
down fatigued and disappointed. 

The next day I hired a man, whocut a hole at the 
base of the tree. The shell was only eight or nine inches 
thick, and the axe soon brought the inside to view, dis- 
closing a matted mass of exuvie, with rotten feathers 
reduced to a kind of mould, in which, however, I could 
perceive fragments of insects and quills. I had a pass- 
age cleared, or rather bored, through this mass, for 
nearly six feet. This operation took up a good deal of 
time, and knowing by experience that if the birds should 
notice the hole below they would abandon the tree, I 
had it entirely closed. The swallows came as usual that 
night, and I did not disturb them for several days. At 
last, provided with a dark lantern, I went with my com- 
panion about nine in the evening, determined to have a 
full view of the interior of the tree. The hole was 
opened with caution. I scrambled up the sides of the 
mass of exuviee, and my friend followed. All was per- 
feetly silent. Slowly and gradually I brought the light 
of the lantern to bear on the sides of the hole above us, 
when we saw the swallows clinging side by side, cover- 
ing the whole surface of the excavation. In no instance 
did I see one above another. Satisfied with the sight, I 
closed the lantern. We then caught and killed, with as 
much care as possible, more than a hundred, stowing 
them away in our pockets and bosoms, and slid down 
into the open air. 
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